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THE  SCHOOLMAN’S  LOINS 
William  McAndrew 

This  venture  is  one  of  a  flotilla  of  solace  ships  laid  out 
in  the  moulding  loft  in  the  days  when  schoolmasters 
had  Saturdays  off  and  long  vacations  to  think  in.  The 
vessels  were  to  gather  comforts  from  various  producers  and 
distribute.  The  squadron  flag  was  to  read  “The  Schoolman 
Himself.”  The  units  of  the  fleet  would  be:  “The  School¬ 
man’s  Head,”  “The  Schoolman’s  Heart,”  “ The  Schoolman’s 
Nerve,”  “The  Schoolman’s  Fun,”  “The  Schoolman’s  Wife,” 
“The  Schoolman’s  Dismissal,”  “The  Schoolman’s  Funeral.” 
Three  of  them  were  launched  from  the  yard  of  this  Review, 
thirteen  years  ago.  Will  you  graciously  let  this  one  sail  into 
your  harbor? 

The  Trend 

The  wind  changed  about  six  years  ago  to  its  present  direc¬ 
tion.  The  National  Education  Association  this  year  in  Bos¬ 
ton  gave  all  of  its  general  and  many  of  its  section  programs 
to  democracy.  Last  summer,  in  Des  Moines,  it  did  the 
same.  So  did  it  in  Salt  Lake,  in  1920;  in  Milwaukee,  in 
1919;  and  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Portland,  in  New  York,  back  to 
1916.  Before  that,  for  ten  years  there  were  puffs  in  this 
direction,  but  a  general  whiffling  about,  now,  toward  thrift; 
now,  measurements,  surveys,  vocational  guidance,  sex,  mili¬ 
tary  drill,  peace,  credit  for  helping  at  home,  promotion  of  a 
national  university.  President  Wilson’s  appeal  to  the 
schools  for  “a  new  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  national 
life  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  meanings  and  aims 
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of  democracy**  went  out  in  August,  1917.  The  American 
Legion*s  message  that  “America  will  fail  if  the  schools  neglect 
to  train  the  rulers  of  to-morrow,**  was  issued  in  1921.  In 
1922,  President  Harding  urged  that  we  “recognize  the  very 
decided  tendency  of  our  time — ^not  due  to  the  war,  but  before 
it  apparent — a  tendency  toward  moral  laxity,  shifting  from 
higher  to  lower  standards,  evasion  of  responsibility,  a  frivo¬ 
lous  attitude  toward  law  and  order.** 

WTiose  business  is  this?  Mine  and  yours  to  a  preponderat¬ 
ing  degree.  We,  American  public-school  managers,  are  both 
by  theory  and  law  the  people*s  representatives  for  securing 
a  better  democracy.  The  profession  of  this  faith  annually 
since  1916  by  our  most  representative  educational  body  is  a 
redeclaration  of  first  principles  in  the  American  sense. 

Not  A  Departure 

The  long  line  of  expounders  of  education  who  followed  Mr. 
Mann*s  Lexington  beginning  in  1839  have  familiarized  us 
with  definitions  of  purpose.  They  have  revived  Plato*s  idea, 
or  Locke’s,  or  Rousseau’s,  or  Pestalozzi’s,  or  Strum’s,  or 
Fechte’s  or  Bain’s,  or  Huxley’s,  or  Spencer’s — all  European. 
The  men  who  planned  the  United  States  told  what  was  in¬ 
tended:  “equality,  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  a 
more  perfect  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  common 
defence,  general  welfare.”  They  did  say  that  to  keep  these 
ideals  alive,  the  people,  organized  as  government,  should 
maintain  schools.  MTien  we  find  ourselves  taxing  the  whole 
community,  not  merely  parents,  to  train  children,  we  have  to 
realize  it  is  less  of  a  family  matter  and  more  of  a  public  con¬ 
cern  than  before  Franklin  insisted  on  the  duty  of  schools, 
“to  supply  the  succeeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve  the 
public  with  honor.”  The  men  who  thought  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  democracy  appear  to  have  realized  that  a  nation  de¬ 
parting  from  old-world  government  required  a  special  provi¬ 
sion  to  perfect  the  new  experiment.  WTiat  the  American 
school  was  intended  to  be  is  deducible  from  their  expressions. 
Universal  schooling  was  invoked  to  teach  not  only  “resist¬ 
ance  to  encroachments  on  liberty,”  but  also  “to  foster  in- 
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violable  respect  to  law.”^  The  American  idea  of  a  school 
system  was  that  it  was  to  “instruct  the  people  in  the  practice 
of  their  moral  duties  as  men  and  citizens, “to  expand 
patriotism,  to  diminish  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice,  to 
promote  social  harmony,  to  make  people  fit  to  be  their  own 
governors,”*  “to  prepare  the  people  to  discharge  with  credit 
and  effect  the  great  duties  of  citizens  on  which  free  govern¬ 
ment  rests,”^  “to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  to  make  their  part  of  it  go  on  right.”*  In  the  generation 
following  the  time  of  the  Founders,  DeWitt  Clinton’s  execu¬ 
tive  messages  emphasize  the  distinctively  American  idea, 
declaring  that  to  support  the  public  school  as  “a  protector  of 
democracy  and  a  guard  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  violence,  is  the  first  duty  of  government  and  the  surest 
evidence  of  good  government.”  These  personal  opinions, 
giving  to  education  a  meaning  different  from  the  aim  of  schools 
before  1776,  become  confirmed  in  legal  form  from  time  to 
time,  as  when  the  Ordinance  of  1787  adopted  education  as 
“necessary  to  good  government.” 

John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State,  New  York,  rules 
in  1841,  “The  State  should  extend  education  to  all  classes 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  duties  and  prerog¬ 
atives  of  citizenship.”  In  1853,  New  York  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Randall  decides,  “The  government,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  universal  education  for  maintenance  of  civil  and 
political  institutions,  organizes  and  supports  a  general  schools 
system.”  This  is  the  ruling  which  is  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  these  words  by  successive  New  York  State  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  Commissions  of  Education  down  to  the  present 
time.  A  report,  printed  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  in  1916,  showed  that  school  officials  in  various 
states  favored  exclusion  of  non-citizens  from  positions  as 
teachers.  The  reasons  are  what  are  pertinent  here,  namely, 
that  public  schools  are  a  charge  on  all  the  people,  whether 

^Washington,  Speech  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  1790. 

2John  Adams,  Diary, 

*Madison,  Second  annual  message. 

^Monroe,  letter  to  Governor  of  Virginia. 

‘Jefferson,  Letter  to  Governor  Tyler. 
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personally  attending  or  not,  because  the  service  is  the  nation’s 
inculcation  of  its  fundamental  ideals. 

All  these  definitions,  distinctively  American,  expressing 
a  purpose  identical  with  the  aim  of  the  nation  itself,  as  for¬ 
mulated  in  the  Declaration  and  in  the  Constitution,  flare 
up  brilliantly  in  speeches,  on  political  platforms,  and  in 
educational  conventions.  Thank  God  for  that. 

President  Harding,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Dr.  Judson,  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  publicists  and  editors  voice  profound 
disappointment  at  the  gap  between  American  educational 
purposes  and  performance.  When  we  come  to  the  schools’ 
share  for  this  dismay,  shall  we  say  we  have  done  well  enough? 
Shall  we  say  it  was  a  mistake  to  plan  national  sanity  through 
the  agency  of  a  public  school  system?  Or  shall  we  say  the 
purposes  just  reviewed  have  not  been  made  sincerely  enough 
the  chief  guide  of  the  public  school  service? 

A  president  of  Harvard  University  remarks  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  “education  defining  its  aims  in  one  direction  and 
following  old  routes  leading  in  another.”^  A  president  of 
Yale  University  remarks  that  “the  adherence  to  working 
definitions  is  so  rare  that  its  failure  is  the  great  defect  of 
education.”^  These  Eliots,  Hadleys,  Judsons,  Cubberleys, 
Farrands,  Sneddens,  Finegans,  Flexners,  Hendersons,  Rus- 
sells.  Crosses,  Butterfields, -Strayers,  Claxtons,  Sharps,  who 
say  we  must  do  better,  are  no  hostile  storming  party  but  our 
own  men,  inside  the  works. 

The  schoolman  is  girding  up  his  loins. 

This  is  an  ancient  mode  of  speech.  The  oldest  of  the 
Scriptures  has  it.  God,  speaking  to  Job,  said,  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  “Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man.” 

During  a  meeting  of  the  same  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  I  have  been  speaking  of,  a  hospitable  dealer  in  shoe 
leather  took  some  of  us  through  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  pointed  out  the  Sargent  paintings  of  the  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ets.  “See,”  he  said,  “the  flowing  robes  those  people  wore? 
They  couldn’t  do  any  strenuous  work  with  them  dangling 

^Charles  W.  Eliot,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Dec.  7,  1902. 

^Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  ihid. 
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around  their  legs.  That’s  why  you  read  so  often  in  the 
Bible:  ‘Gird  up  thy  loins.’  They  gathered  their  draperies 
close  around  their  waists  and  strapped  them  tight  with  a 
girdle.” 

Obstacles 

With  the  strenuous  work  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harding  say 
we  should  do,  there  is  need  to  get  some  of  our  ornamental 
classic  draperies  trussed  up  so  as  not  to  hinder. 

One  hampering  garment  of  education  is  the  belief  that  the 
ancient  and  honorable  curriculum  imported  from  the  realm 
of  Charles  I  in  1635  and  established  in  our  first  colonial  school 
is,  with  the  slight  effect  the  Revolution  of  1776  had  upon  it, 
a  proper  service  for  which  to  tax  the  nation  brought  into 
being  by  that  overturn.  Modified  by  a  purbhnd  admiration 
for  Prussian  schools,  which  was  acquired  by  most  American 
Educators  from  John  Pierce  downward  to  1914,  this  influence 
has  obsessed  the  country  with  the  idea  that  the  government 
is  justified  in  supporting  education  as  such,  while  in  point  of 
fact  the  theory  of  the  founders  of  the  nation  was  that  the 
government  should  promote  a  “system  of  schools  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  has  never  been  practiced  in  any  age  or  nation  so  as 
to  train  in  their  civic  duties  all  who  have  a  share  in  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  citizens.”^  The  difference  is  primary.  The 
national  prospectus  did  not  read  “we  establish  this  common¬ 
wealth  to  secure  happiness,  liberty  and  education.**  The 
intention  of  the  patriots  was,  to  train  citizens  for  the  new 
functions  brought  by  the  Revolution  and  for  that  end  to 
make  teaching  a  national  service  “as  it  has  never  been  before 
in  any  age  or  nation.” 

If  our  ideas  of  education  had  not  been  swaddled  by  the 
cloths  of  the  ancient  European  model  we  might  be  nearer 
to  realizing  the  national  purpose.  The  Revolution  proposed 
a  new  use  of  schools.  But  they  were  here  and  aiming  at 
other  ends.  In  different  fields  Americans  adapted  existing 
tools  to  local  needs.  We  discarded  old  patterns  when  we 
made  the  river  steamer,  when  we  developed  lake  navigation, 

*John  Adams,  “On  the  Massachusetts  Constitution.” 
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when  we  took  up  locomotive  and  car  construction,  when  we 
bought  the  Panama  concession  from  France.  For  two  gen¬ 
erations  after  broaching  the  plan  to  adopt  schools  as  nurser¬ 
ies  of  democracy,  our  people  let  them  run  along  the  former 
paths  looking  toward  old  objectives.  Mann’s  revival  (1837) 
was  a  call  to  national  aims.  His  profession,  law;  his  ex¬ 
perience,  statesmanship,  helped  him  to  make  paramount  his 
emphasis  upon  the  civic  obligation  of  schools.  The  indolence 
with  which  we,  approving  the  Revolution,  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  contents  of  what  the  public  schools  taught  has 
limited  our  roll  of  educators  recorded  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  to 
one  Mann,  and  he  a  lawyer. 

In  my  home  town  the  ague  used  to  fiourish.  Sarsefield’s 
Sarsaparilla  Specific  was  bought  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
build  him  a  mansion  on  the  main  street.  Either  the  medi¬ 
cine  or  draining  the  swamps  put  an  end  to  malaria,  but  the 
same  drug  was  advertised  for  rheumatism,  liver  complaint, 
and  indigestion.  With  the  years,  new  labels  came  to  be 
pasted  on  the  same  old  Sarsefield’s.  A  principal  of  the  Boys’ 
High  School  in  Brooklyn  ventured  the  guess  that  a  student  of 
mediaeval  times,  if  transplanted  into  that  academy,  would 
feel  himself  no  stranger  there.  Modern  purposes,  acknowl¬ 
edged:  same  old  course  of  study,  kept. 

When,  in  1913,  we  used  to  hear  our  school  managers  out¬ 
line  their  aims,  we  heard  of:  adaptation  to  environment, 
acquainting  the  young  with  the  inheritance  of  the  race, 
culture,  preparation  for  leisure,  perfecting  the  whole  man, 
training  for  leadership,  developing  the  powers,  and  so  on. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  heard  a  schoolman  unfold  the  aims  of  his 
service  as  that  which  “gives  a  realization  of  the  full  meaning 
of  democracy.”  On  examination  of  his  course  of  study  you 
find  snug  under  the  sconce  the  same  old  studies  as  when  he 
was  perfecting  the  whole  man,  preparing  for  leisure  and 
presenting  the  culture  of  the  race.  How  many  fashionable 
coats  our  teaching  of  Latin  has  worn ! 

Renan  sneered  at  us  in  1878  that  “the  great  modern  re¬ 
public,  as  far  as  art  and  science  are  concerned,  lives  on  the 
borrowings  of  Europe.” 
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Scrapping  Old  Methods 

Iowa  teachers’  associations  girded  up  their  loins  to  seek 
what  outworn  things  are  clinging  to  the  course  of  study.  Doctor 
Bobbitt  gave  us  a  book  showing  how  inherited  systems  that 
are  held  after  their  day  hamper  progress.^  Mr.  Schwab,  in¬ 
vited  by  the  owners  to  inspect  the  iron  works  in  Birmingham, 
England,  advised  them  to  throw  out  their  machinery  and 
buy  a  modern  equipment.  The  superintendent  of  New 
York  City’s  high  schools  remarks,  “The  American  school 
should  have  scrapped  its  aims,  its  methods,  its  organization.”^ 
Six  years  of  agitation  for  direct  training  for  democracy,  if  it 
leads  to  no  examination  of  the  fitness  of  the  school  machine 
to  teach  democracy,  will  be  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

It  is  easier  to  scrap  a  steel  mill  than  a  curriculum.  Af¬ 
fection  guards  old  studies.  “I  love  ’em  because  they’re  old 
and  useless  and  in  good  society,”  says  “F.  P.  A.” 

We  are  properly  awed  by  the  eminence  of  the  men  whose 
opinions  Doctor  West^  has  collected  to  dam  the  current  that 
is  washing  at  the  roots  of  the  ancient  tree  so  long  considered 
the  chief  ornament  of  our  school  garden.  I  mean  Latin. 
Viscount  Bryce,  Presidents  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and 
Wilson,  and  an  array  of  other  splendid  Americans  are  quoted 
in  defence.  If  “a  deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  democracy”  can  be  inculcated  by  this  agency,  let  us 
hold  on  to  it.  But  the  schoolman,  taking  American  money 
for  the  continuance  of  this  ancient  essential  of  European  edu¬ 
cation,  is  obligated  to  see  that  it  does  contribute  to  this  end. 
It  is  not  enough  as  some  have  done  to  retain  it  because  good 
men  of  yesterday  approve.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to 
establish  belief  in  a  flat  earth  by  a  canvass  of  the  who’s  who 
of  Vergil’s  time.  The  fact  that  the  best  products  of  the 
high  schools  pursued  this  study  and  that  many  an  eminent 
man  ascribes  his  power  of  mind  to  it  is  significant.  But  so 
might  Thucydides,  Aurelius,  Averroes,  Aquinas,  or  Li  Himg 

^Franklin  Bobbitt,  The  Curriculum. 

2John  L.  Tildsley,  “Schools  for  Service  in  Democracy.” 

*Andrew  F.  West,  Value  of  the  Classics, 
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Chang,  have  urged  us  to  espouse  his  manner  of  religion  be¬ 
cause  he  was  nursed  in  it.  No  less  distinguished  a  man  than 
Doctor  Johnson  may  tell  you  of  his  scrofula  cured  by  the 
touch  of  Anne’s  royal  hand.  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  best  men  of  England  may  confirm  it,  but 
in  this  day  unless  there  is  demonstrated  the  details  of  how  the 
bacilli  of  the  disease  are  made  innocuous  by  the  kingly  touch, 
no  amount  of  respect  for  great  men  from  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  who  invented  the  cure,  down  to  the  eminent  Sir  John 
Floyer,  M.D.,  a  firm  believer  in  it,  can  satisfy.  Until  we  are 
shown  how,  process  by  process,  the  things  which  Latin 
classes  daily  do  are  developing  what  democracy  needs,  the 
schoolman  is  in  duty  bound  to  allow  other  exercises  promis¬ 
ing  civic  service  to  have  a  fair  competition  with  this  ancient 
king  of  studies.  It  is  the  sacredness  of  Latin,  of  geometry, 
of  algebra,  of  rhetoric  that  is  wickedly  anaesthetic  when  you 
come  to  ask  how  best  you  may  employ  the  children  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  general  welfare.  The  teachers  of  shopwork, 
salesmanship,  and  typing,  imitate  the  defensive  measures  of 
the  advocates  of  the  older  subjects  and  quote  opinions  by 
the  score.  Our  business  can  never  prove  itself  until  its  ob¬ 
jective  conforms  to  the  purpose  of  general  taxation  and  our 
processes  are  selected  for  their  specific  fitness  for  reaching 
that  end.  The  American  public  school  purpose  is  the 
citizen,  trained  in  habits  of  regarding  his  own  and  others’ 
rights  to  equality,  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness, — 
the  citizen  devoted  to  a  more  perfect  union,  justice,  domestic 
tranquillity,  common  defense,  and  general  welfare.  It  is  in 
the  original  contract.  We  are  morally  bound  to  supplant 
any  and  every  old  favorite  study  if  others  more  perfectly 
comply.  From  all  the  possible  ways  of  engaging  children  in 
daily  activity  the  American  schoolman’s  duty  is  to  select  and 
organize  those  occupations  best  promising  this  service,  and  to 
try  them  out,  retaining,  discarding,  and  perfecting.  Mr. 
Cubberley  reminds  us  that  education  is  about  the  only  im¬ 
portant  tool  democracy  has  with  which  to  maintain  itself,  and 
that  by  this  tool  the  people  must  be  lifted  and  their  thinking 
reshaped  to  public  rather  than  to  personal  ends.  It  is  amaz- 
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ing  in  how  many  classrooms  in  how  many  schools  a  man  may 
sit  and  feel  no  reshaping  of  thought  to  public  ends. 

Constructive  Changes 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  said  to  the  Galatians,  “gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  mind.”  Gird  up  yours.  You  can  induce  your 
principals  and  teachers  to  organize  their  children,  by  class¬ 
room  groups,  into  working  democracies  in  which,  by  turns, 
the  different  citizens  will,  as  officers,  direct  such  activities 
as  promote  the  common  welfare  of  the  group.  You  can  en¬ 
courage  the  adoption  of  a  program  by  which  some  valuable 
services  to  the  municipal  community  will  be  regularly  done 
as  practice  for  the  big  citizenship  so  soon  to  come.  One  needs 
to  keep  his  loins  girded  for  this  because  there  is  yet  much 
tendency  to  make  the  drapery  more  prominent  than  the 
service,  form  more  important  than  spirit,  organization  of 
school  city  of  more  importance  than  its  purpose.  There  is 
still  much  proneness  to  regard  such  direct  training  as  inci¬ 
dental.  You  are  acquainted  with  principals  who  aban¬ 
doned  it  as  interfering  with  the  “regular”  work.  You 
can  make  this  regular.  You  can  coax  your  teacher  friends 
away  from  the  monarchist  and  military  appetite  for  power 
and  supplant  it  by  a  saner  desire  to  realize  Madison’s  intent 
that  schools  shall  “fit  citizens  to  be  their  own  governors.” 
Another  stepping  stone  is  attention  to  the  actual  problems 
of  democracy.  To  see  textbooks  entitled  “Our  Democracy,” 
“American  Social  Problems,”  “The  Land  of  Fair  Play,” 
“The  Real  Business  of  Living,”  given  a  whole  term  and  used 
as  bases  for  discussion  by  the  young  Americans  in  school,  is 
enheartening  evidence  of  loin-girding  by  somebody.  Doctor 
Balliet  insists  that  because  we  are  partners  in  the  biggest 
business  institution  in  the  world,  the  cooperative  society 
known  as  the  United  States,  we,  members  of  it,  ought  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  partnership  and  of 
business.  He  wants  the  elements  of  sociology  and  economics 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  Professor  Snedden  reasons 
from  the  representative  nature  of  our  business  that  our 
children  should  be  taught  how’  to  chose  proper  agents,  in 
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other  words,  how  to  vote.  IVIr.  Lewis,  who  wrote  “Democ¬ 
racy’s  High  School,”  knows  that  the  assumption  that  good 
citizenship  would  come  as  a  by-product  of  literature,  is  a 
dream  of  the  educational  alchemist.  To  train  a  doctor  you 
teach  him  physiology  and  medicine;  to  train  a  lawyer  you 
teach  him  law;  to  train  a  citizen,  citizenship  must  be  the 
predominating  not  the  incidental  pursuit. 

According  to  a  claim  put  out  by  a  widely  circulated  maga¬ 
zine,  more  than  sixty  thousand  classrooms  are  using  period¬ 
icals  as  school  texts.  If  you  read  the  pamphlets  issued 
as  propaganda  for  extending  this  use,  you  will  smile  at  the 
caution  with  which  the  teachers  quoted  justify  the  venture. 
The  magazines  help  geography,  or  history,  or  English.  Why 
so  fearful  of  proposing  this  medium  as  an  unmitigated  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  Jefferson’s  proposal  that  public  education 
should  give  us  an  idea  of  “what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and 
a  desire  to  make  our  part  of  it  go  on  right”?  Are  not  the 
public  prints  the  means  by  which  our  democracy  was  made? 
We  have  all  been  taught  that  the  colonies  were  changed  into 
the  United  States  by  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  news  letters. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  means  to  realize  President  Monroe’s 
idea  of  school  service  in  “preparing  the  people  to  discharge 
with  credit  and  effect  their  duties  as  free  citizens,”  what 
better  medium  have  you  than  a  magazine  of  public  opinion, 
nonpartisan,  unhurried,  designed  for  citizens  not  for  schools, 
and  presenting  the  problems  which  confront  the  nation,  now? 
Everything  in  school  nutriment  tends  to  get  itself  predigested 
before  the  young  American  may  have  it.  The  makers  of 
textbooks  know  the  answers  to  all  their  problems  in  science 
and  algebra  and  Latin.  Our  boys  are  to  enter  an  unsettled 
world  of  politics.  The  first  concrete  act  of  the  new  citizen 
is  to  meet  an  undecided  situation;  his  decision,  a  ballot. 
Monarchical  school  systems  gave  us  the  military  type  of  school 
polity :  no  doubting,  no  controversial  subjects  involving  poli¬ 
tics.  Yet  to  teach  politics  the  makers  of  America  adopted 
education.  Your  function  is  not  to  steer  clear  of  subjects  upon 
which  your  patrons  differ,  but  to  prefer,  as  Doctor  Balliet 
advises,  these  very  subjects  and  to  use  them  as  exercises  in 
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fairness,  tolerance,  courtesy,  suspended  judgment,  justice, 
unselfishness,  and  other  American  civic  virtues.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  just  reconstructed  its  program  so  as  to  make  the 
public  school’s  “chief  business  the  support  of  the  democracy 
which  supports  it.”^  In  every  grade  for  the  entire  twelve 
years  of  schooling  the  new  law  requires  the  study  of  the 
duties  of  the  citizen.  The  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  instructs  his  fellow  workers  to  see  that  “every 
subject  is  saturated  with  a  patriotic  Americanism.”^ 

Our  time  is  short.  The  whole  public  school  course,  with 
thirteen  years  in  it,  would  occupy,  if  his  attendance  were 
perfect,  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Truly  the  occupation  we  select  for  filling  this 
brief  space  must  be  rich  in  potency  for  the  civic  result.  If 
Latin,  or  algebra,  or  grammar,  or  selling,  or  sewing,  have  it  to 
a  supreme  degree,  even  though  they  were  not  originally  put 
in  for  this  purpose,  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  use  them.  What¬ 
ever  we  choose  with  this  intent  must  be  held  to  the  purpose. 
I  understand  this  is  what  our  educational  leaders  mean  by 
motivation.  Subject  matter  is  the  content.  To  vitalize 
it  we  must  give  it  the  national  intent.  This  bothers  us  much 
in  the  use  of  the  limited  works  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil 
which,  with  little  variation,  comprise  the  Latin  food  in  use 
in  pubhc  schools.  The  moral  and  civic  ideals  of  these  men 
and  their  times  are  often  ill-fitted  to  the  American  doctrine. 
W^hether  they  are  civically  potent  or  not.  Dean  West  tells  us 
“the  classics  are  generally  more  poorly  taught  than  they 
ought  to  be.”® 


Why  the  Superintendent? 

And  Mr.  Cubberley  had  just  told  us  that  the  whole  public 
school  system  lacks  direction  and  force.^  Who  is  to  supply  it? 
What  is  a  superintendent  for?  Have  you  ever  noticed 


*T.  E.  Finegan,  “Pennsylvania  Policy.” 

^W.  L.  Ettinger,  Address  to  District  Superintendents. 

‘Andrew  F.  West,  Value  of  the  Classics,  p.  9. 

‘Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  “Larger  Aspects  of  Citizenship  Training,”  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Quarterly,  Mar.  1,  1922. 
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how  many  official  hand-books  of  departments  of  education 
omit  the  chief  duty  of  this  production  manager:  delivery  of 
the  goods?  Our  own  last  printed  manual  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  devotes  28  paragraphs  to  the  superintendent. 
They  cover  mostly  clerical  duties.  In  no  case  do  they 
charge  him  with  the  obligation  of  securing  good  teaching. 
Maybe  it  should  go  without  saying.  Maybe  it  is  because 
superintendents  write  the  manuals.  But  the  principals  are 
required  by  the  rules  “to  establish  a  high  standard  of  teach¬ 
ing,  to  plan  teachers’  work,  to  make  frequent  inspections  and 
examinations,  to  correct  errors,  and  to  increase  efficiency.” 
We  had  ourselves  investigated  not  long  ago.  As  in  the  case 
of  all  school  surveys  I  have  read,  we  fell  far  short  of  what  our 
children  and  teachers  could  accomplish  if  they  were  guided 
into  proper  roads  and  kept  going  in  the  right  direction.  I 
take  as  an  instance  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  sit  in  public  school  arithmetic  classes  in  five 
eastern,  two  southern,  five  central,  and  one  western  state. 
The  texts  in  use  advocated  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to 
develop  habits  of  reasoning,  to  inculcate  attention,  to  train 
a  love  of  truth,  to  give  the  power  of  self-reliance,  qualities 
essential  for  the  good  citizen.  In  none  of  the  classes  I  visited 
was  there  evidence  that  the  teacher  was  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  working  for  any  of  these  ends  except  possibly 
attention.  She  was  taking  the  children  through  the  book. 
In  almost  all  of  these  classes,  instead  of  a  plan  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  to  self-reliance,  they  were  being  trained  to  lean  on  the 
teacher  or  on  the  list  of  answers  instead  of  themselves 
establishing,  by  the  common  habit  of  self-checking  used 
generally  where  computations  are  employed  outside  of 
school,  the  correctness  of  their  work.  In  the  study  of  a 
subject  advocated  for  its  cultivation  of  accuracy,  every  oper¬ 
ation  was  permitted  to  end  with  a  guess,  a  gamble.  Yet  the 
means  of  establishing  almost  absolute  accuracy  was  well 
within  the  powers  of  every  child  who  made  a  computation. 
This  can  be  counted  truly  as  a  “lack  of  direction  and  force” 
chargeable  directly  to  the  principal  and  beyond  him  to  the 
superintendent.  We  must  gird  up  our  loins.  We  have  to 
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see  that  the  subjects  we  teach  are  taught  with  a  view  to  what 
they  are  for  and  with  accomplishment  of  the  intended  re¬ 
sults.  Vive  la  motivation! 

You  and  I  go  into  reading  classes  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  heard  in  conventions  and  have  been  told  by  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  for  several  years,  that  the  purpose  of  reading, 
in  tax-supported  schools,  is  to  give  children  the  desire  and 
habit  to  get  good  thoughts  from  print.  What  the  prepon¬ 
derating  nature  of  these  thoughts  must  be  if  the  school  ful¬ 
fills  its  American  function  of  promoting  equality,  liberty, 
life,  happiness,  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  common 
defense,  and  general  welfare,  is  not  diflScult  to  determine. 
But  the  paucity  of  such  ideas  in  an  amazing  number  of  read¬ 
ing  classes  even  in  1922  is  a  sad  illustration  of  Doctor  Eliot’s 
regret  that  education  defines  its  aims  in  one  direction  and 
clings  to  old  routes  leading  in  another  direction.  I  have  just 
perused  a  reading  outline  published  by  a  teacher  who  ranks 
as  among  the  leaders  in  his  field.  So  far  as  the  National 
Education’s  repeated  slogans  since  1915  are  concerned,  or 
Wilson’s  call  in  1917  or  the  American  Legion’s  in  1921,  this 
not  uncommonly  myopic  teacher  is  living  still  in  the  murk 
of  the  schoolmasters  whom  Mr.  Mann  in  1837  invited  to 
leave  Boston  and  come  to  America.  The  superintendent  can 
secure  reading  matter  defensible  as  contributory  to  the  great 
American  public  school  purpose.  Let  him  gird  up  his  loins. 
We  have  all  been  furnished  with  the  statistics  that  show  the 
absurdity  of  oral  reading  above  the  fourth  grade,  how  it  de¬ 
lays  and  hampers  the  translation  of  print  into  thought,  how 
real  reading  is  prevented  by  this  word-listing  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  real  thing.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
time  in  how  many  schools  is  worse  than  wasted  by  teachers 
who  continue  to  give  older  children  this  discredited  exercise 
of  pronouncing  paragraphs.  The  principal  is  responsible  and 
back  of  him,  the  superintendent.  We  must  gird  up  our  loins. 

What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  with  the 
American  School  Board? 

There  are  lions  in  the  way. 
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You  have  heard  Doctor  Winship  say  that  when  a  superin¬ 
tendent  undertakes  to  guide  the  schools  along  the  route  in¬ 
dicated  by  American  aims,  the  first  to  cry  “whoa**  is  his  own 
school  board.  WTiy  fret?  WTiy  expect  otherwise?  They 
don’t  attend  conventions,  nor  read,  nor  think  about  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  to  measure  by  the  good  and  bad  schools 
we  knew  as  boys.  The  points  they  get  from  hold-back 
teachers  are  not  as  contemptible  in  a  school  board’s  sight  as 
in  yours.  According  to  law  a  school  board  is  an  artificial 
person.  It  has  its  fits  of  sullenness  in  which  it  will  kill  your 
fairest  proposals.  You  have  to  take  care  not  to  launch  your 
designs  into  a  falling  tide.  A  petulant  superintendent  is 
worse  than  a  peevish  board,  for  he  has  more  need  of  poise. 
They  are  plural,  he,  singular.  Criticism  from  board  mem¬ 
bers,  teachers,  citizens,  concentrates  at  a  point  on  him  and  is 
therefore  much  hotter.  We  must  practise  the  art  of  graceful 
attitudes  on  being  turned  down.  “Why  in  the  world  do  you 
ask  the  Areopagus  to  erect  a  statue  of  you?”  his  friend  asked 
Diogenes.  “Oh,  I’m  just  practising  disappointment.” 
While  things  are  as  they  are,  your  hardest  work  will  not  be 
teaching  children  but  educating  your  board  of  education. 
As  it  is  a  legal  person,  treat  it  like  a  person.  Don’t  argue; 
persuade.  How  do  you  like  this  warning  of  A.  Lincoln? 
“Assume  to  dictate  a  man’s  judgment  or  to  command  his 
action  and  he  will  retreat  within  himself  and  close  all  the 
avenues  to  his  head  and  his  heart;  and  though  your  case  be 
the  naked  truth  itself,  transformed  to  the  heaviest  lance,  you 
shall  be  no  more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  penetrate  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.” 

Although  Mr.  Chancellor  says  board  members  choose  rather 
to  speak  than  to  listen,  quiet  conversation  with  one  at  a  time 
is  sometimes  available.  That’s  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
new  and  bigger  shop-talk  listened  to.  Tell  your  man  point¬ 
edly  and  conversationally  the  best  thing  you  have  read  on 
Terman’s  tests,  or  Yocum’s  Democratic  Solution  of  Social 
Problems,  or  something  that  is  entertaining  enough  to  engage 
a  man  who  gets  no  salary  for  reading  educational  books.  I 
have  known  a  superintendent  successfully  to  lend  this  kind  of 
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treatise  to  a  board  member.  These  men  will  preside  at  par¬ 
ents’  meetings.  You  can  expose  them  there  to  the  influence 
of  speeches  on  the  new,  large  topics.  You  can  cut  out 
enough  tradition  from  school  closing  exercises  to  give  room 
for  an  up-to-date  presentation  of  American  school  problems. 
School  boards  attend  such  functions.  I  have  seen  the  union 
of  local  boards  which  William  Silber  has  organized  in  our 
town  listen  to  talks  on  reading,  general  discipline,  American¬ 
ization  of  the  foreign-born,  and  so  forth.  Superintendency 
is  young.  (Philadelphia’s  first  one,  1883.)  Why  fool  your¬ 
self  into  thinking  you  have  the  power  of  a  bank  president, 
or  a  section  boss,  or  a  factory  foreman,  or  a  ship  master?  In 
other  business  you  might  make  yourself  indispensable.  It 
is  early  in  history  to  expect  a  school  board  to  relinquish  its 
favorite  indoor  sport:  firing  a  superintendent.  The  bigger 
the  gun,  the  more  fun  to  discharge  it.  To  change  the  figure, 
every  June  the  noise  of  falling  superintendents  is  like  the 
dropping  of  apples  in  a  pest-ridden  orchard,  not  because  the 
fruit  is  ripe  but  because  of  worms  gnawing  at  the  stems. 
Why  worry?  You  need  girding  up.  Teachers  are  getting 
tenure.  But  the  continuity  of  an  educational  policy  affecting 
the  whole  town  depends  most  on  you  and  on  your  assurance 
that  you  will  be  displaced  for  big  professional  reasons  only. 

State  Departments  as  Life  Preservers 

This  is  why  the  growth  of  state  departments  of  education 
gets  growing  approval  of  schoolmen.  I  fancy  I  can  in¬ 
fluence  my  local  board  more  than  I  can  move  a  bureaucracy 
at  Harrisburg.  And  then  I  find  that  power  over  me  and 
power  to  reward  some  other,  tempts  my  board  in  Cambria 
County,  close  to  me,  and  me  the  only  superintendent,  im- 
measureably  more  than  such  consideration  can  affect  a  board 
at  the  Capitol  in  charge  of  376  superintendents.  My 
schoolmaster  friend  in  Leyden,  owner  of  his  house  and  garden 
on  the  green  bank  of  the  Oude  Rijn,  is  nobody’s  man.  He  is 
an  agent  of  the  State.  He  has  his  say  in  the  national 
school  council  at  The  Hague.  The  ministry  of  education 
knows  him.  Wyck  knows  his  professional  life  depends  on 
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professional  service.  Yours  doesn’t.  He  runs  a  better 
school  than  the  average  superintendent  here  dares  to  do  and 
(confidential,  among  us  schoolmen)  the  schools  of  his  country 
are  more  valuable  to  his  community  than  ours  to  ours.  For 
.  the  sake  of  the  nation  and  for  the  sake  of  the  school  boards, 
since  the  superintendent  now  can  be  chosen  only  by  consent 
of  the  State  Department  (certificates,  licenses,  etc.),  get  his 
dismissal  put  under  the  same  requirement  of  assent.  Thus 
shall  you  relieve  local  trustees  of  one  of  their  most  debilitat¬ 
ing  obligations. 


Institutes  as  Revivals 

Will  you  ruminate  a  moment  on  teaching  the  teachers 
How  are  you  going  to  be  sure  that  your  family  knows  your 
ideal  and  plan  unless  you  meet  them  at  frequent  periods? 
Mr.  Mann  remade  the  institutes  (1837).  Some  of  them  have 
never  been  furbished  since  then.  They  rattle  from  lack  of 
the  superintendent’s  wrench  and  screw-driver.  Superinten¬ 
dent  Nodd  has  an  institute  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  in¬ 
stitute.  God  knows  what  it  is  aimed  at.  It  violates  the 
laws  of  teaching.  It  holds  unwilling  victims  five,  eight,  or 
ten  hours  a  day,  sometimes  for  five  days  at  a  stretch,  to  be 
talked  at  by  imported  speakers  on  subjects  of  their  own 
choice.  A  morning  address,  unheard  by  the  afternoon  de- 
claimers,  emphasizes  earnestly  what  the  postprandial  dis¬ 
course  condemns.  The  teachers,  bewildered,  wearied,  alien¬ 
ated  from  basic  ideals;  return  to  a  classroom  routine  which 
is  unaffected  by  the  revival  meeting.  Your  institute  is  an 
agency  of  your  regular  service,  not  an  excursion  into  a  foreign 
country.  Block  out  the  lines  of  school  aims  you  want  con¬ 
firmed  and  strengthened.  Prepare  your  own  address  and 
require  your  imported  workers  to  fit  into  your  scheme.  Let 
them  understand  that  they  are  your  authoritative  mouth¬ 
pieces.  Let  your  own  people  know,  many  times  beforehand, 
that  your  institute  means  business.  It  is  not  a  recess  but  a 
school  they  are  paid  to  attend.  Instead  of  continuous  talk¬ 
ing  to  teachers  make  the  sessions  educative.  Classify  your 
teachers  into  groups^of  fifteen  or  twenty,  each  with  a  quiz- 
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master.  At  the  close  of  each  talk  consign  the  groups  and 
their  leader  to  classrooms  and  let  him,  as  in  a  real  school, 
bring  out  from  those  for  whom  the  institute  is  for,  evidence 
that  the  lessons  have  gotten  under  the  skin.  Do  this  and 
you  will  see  an  end  both  to  that  listless,  back-seat-haunting, 
whispering  audience  of  Superintendent  A’s  institute,  and  to 
that  repressed,  much  bescolded  array  of  nervous  teachers 
gathered  for  his  institute  by  superintendent  B. 

The  Follow-up 

Have  you  found  the  phenomenon  recorded  by  Doctor 
Hadley:  the  sad  divergence  of  class  room  practice  from  the 
theory  of  the  lecture  hall?  Superintendent  S.  spent  all  sum¬ 
mer  perfecting  a  syllabus  upon  the  social  obligations  of  school 
children  to  their  community  and  in  a  series  of  four  Saturday 
morning  conferences  laid  it  down  before  his  principals  and 
received  their  unanimous  approval  of  his  proposal  for  teach¬ 
ing  it.  Four  months  later  he  visited  some  classes.  He 
failed  to  find  a  trace  of  compliance.  Every  modern  super¬ 
intendent  issues  a  course  of  study  or  school  manual,  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  his  schools  are  to  do.  More  than  half  of  the 
superintendents  in  my  acquaintance  fail  to  provide  for  hold¬ 
ing  any  one  to  the  plan.  Buffalo  Bill  gave  Yellow  Cloud  a 
toothbrush.  In  a  day  or  two  that  big  chief  returned  and 
asked  for  more.  The  scout  felt  pleased  to  feel  that  the 
Indian  was  introducing  this  sign  of  civilization  to  the  whole 
family  and  bought  him  a  dozen  at  the  Post  store.  When  next 
he  saw  Yellow  Cloud  in  gala  attire  that  celebrity  was  adorned 
with  a  necklace  of  gleaming  white  toothbrushes.  Every 
constructive  business  but  ours  is  strong  on  the  Follow  Up. 
We  are  much  better  organizers  than  producers.  One  famous 
educational  survey  reports  for  one  system  the  best  plan  and 
the  worst  teaching  in  the  country  and  lays  it  to  lack  of  super¬ 
vision.  The  reports  of  school  surveys  agree  in  feeling  of 
dismay  with  which  they  contemplate  the  absence  of  intelli¬ 
gent  service  in  the  classroom.  “In  America  we  have  no 
adequate  force  of  trained  teachers  capable  of  inculcating  the 
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responsibilities  of  citizenship/*^  A  solution  lies  in  the  super¬ 
intendent  bringing  into  higher  reality  the  principal’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “planning  teachers*  work,  for  instructing 
them,  for  frequent  inspections  and  examinations,  for  correct¬ 
ing  errors  and  increasing  efficiency.**^  The  principal  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  monthly  payroll.  However  small  it  is,  it 
is  based  on  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by-laws  for  a  service  directed  by  an  officer  paid  to  get  the 
best  service  possible  for  his  community.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  most  important  duty  is  to  keep  this  supervisory  func¬ 
tion  actively  productive.  School  boards  no  longer  even 
attempt  to  gauge  the  superintendent’s  success  by  the  school 
output.  Unless  he  works  under  a  well-manned  state  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  system  of  inspection  and  appraisal,  he  has  only 
his  own  will-power  and  sense  of  values  to  keep  his  energy 
from  dissipating  into  the  business  channels  of  school  admin¬ 
istration,  or  into  a  bid  for  fame  as  a  speaker,  or  into  hope  for 
a  better  income  from  writing  textbooks. 

Oh,  Superintendents,  holders  of  the  most  potential  op¬ 
portunities  yet  conceived  for  making  this  great  democratic 
experiment  succeed,  let  us  gird  up  our  loins.  How  well  we 
know  that  unless  we  block  out  our  program  a  term  or  year 
ahead  we’ll  dribble  away  our  time  in  trifles  that  never  should 
reach  the  superintendent  at  all.  Office  routine  smothered 
General  Scott.  No  railroad  manager  would  drive  the  spikes 
and  turn  the  switches  as  School  Superintendent  Potterman 
does.  Get  into  the  works;  be  like  Schwab  and  Frohman 
and  Lloyd  George.  Who  can  guide  principals  imless  he 
knows  the  work  under  them  first  hand? 

Come  out  of  the  Office  Chair 

Let  the  superintendent  never  be  content  with  less  than 
five  hours  a  week  actual  observation  of  the  teaching  in  his 
own  city  and  strive  to  double  this  time.  Let  him  go  to 
school  in  the  morning  while  he  is  at  his  best,  before  he  visits 
his  office  to  be  enmeshed  in  less  important  correspondence  and 

IE.  A.  Cross,  “Spinning  Sand,”  Educational  Review,  January,  1922. 

^Manual,  N.  Y.  City  Schools. 
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reports.  A  superintendent  should  not  correct  teachers.  Let 
him  hold  the  principal  responsible.  A  superintendent  should 
not  be  diverted  into  making  speeches  to  children.  Let  him 
make  his  chief  business  the  superintending  of  principals, 
encouraging  them,  praising  them,  and  giving  them  plainly  to 
understand  what’s  what  and  what  he  wants  instead  of  what’s 
what  in  so  many  classrooms.  Superintendent  C.  entrusts 
a  blank  book  to  every  principal’s  care.  In  it,  after  confer¬ 
ence  with  him,  he  writes  briefly  what  he  praises  and  what  he 
hopes  to  see  changed.  He  slips  a  carbon  sheet  behind  the 
page  and  he  writes  and  carries  off  an  exact  copy  of  what  he 
has  left.  Superintendent  D.  tells  me  he  wouldn’t  mechanize 
the  cordial  relations  he  enjoys  with  his  school  people  by  any 
such  red  tape.  And  D.  has  one  of  the  most  delightfully  low- 
pressured,  half-speed  school  machines  I  ever  saw.  The 
country  is  spotted  with  educational  organizations  vitalized 
by  supervision  alongside  of  others  in  the  next  town  wasting 
time,  like  an  amateur  orchestra  with  a  boy  leader. 

True,  our  business  has  undergone  a  curious  change  since 
1900  in  its  revolt  from  the  severity  of  earUer  days.  In  our 
part  of  the  world  we  had,  in  the  spring,  more  than  a  dozen 
testimonial  dinners  to  superintendents.  On  each  occasion 
the  eulogists  extolled  the  loving  kindness  of  the  guest  of 
honor.  One  of  the  gentlemen  thus  praised  is  generally 
known  to  be  the  easiest  boss  of  the  poorest  school  service  in 
this  region.  Happiness  of  teachers  is  an  indispensable  asset 
of  an  efficient  school  system.  The  superintendent  who 
counts  on  making  his  teachers  happy  by  letting  them  grow 
lazy,  by  telling  them  how  hard  worked  they  are  and  how 
neglected  they  are,  seems  to  me  a  grafter,  certifying  the 
expenditure  of  the  people’s  money  while  doing  nothing  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  return.  He  also  gives  only  imita¬ 
tion  happiness.  R.  has  progressive  schools  and  knows  them 
all.  He  seems  to  have  a  bright  and  merry  staff  of  school 
workers.  Like  a  famous  dean  of  the  College  de  France,  he 
repeatedly  says  at  his  meetings  of  principals,  “Remember 
your  teachers  are  mostly  young;  tell  them  both  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  to  study  hard.”  There  are  among  the  more 
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youthful  instructors  traces  of  the  old  vulgarism  that  public 
school  teaching  carries  a  stigma  and  engenders  unlovely 
traits  and  unfits  for  marriage.  A  superintendent  by  per¬ 
sistent  persuasion  may  bring  his  principals  to  impress  upon 
teachers  that  the  kind  of  teaching  we  want  is  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  everything  else.  It  makes  a  better  sweetheart, 
a  better  wife,  a  better  mother,  a  better  housekeeper,  a  more 
welcome  ornament  to  society,  a  more  agreeable  companion 
to  herself  and  to  her  friends,  a  more  worth-while  unit  of  the 
world.  The  kind  of  teaching  we  want  is  a  training  ground 
for  affection,  intelligence,  and  management.  It  prepares  for 
the  happy  life.  It  is  the  happy  life.  A  superintendent  can, 
as  H.  D.  Wilson  has  done,  remake  and  modernize  the  whole 
school  procedure  in  cooperation  with  principals,  so  empha¬ 
sizing  the  patriotic  service  of  it  that  they  do  the  work  with 
gladness.  In  our  business,  where  the  proceeds  are  bigger 
things  than  dollars,  profit  sharing  makes  everybody  richer, 
happier,  and  more  productive.  They  tried  to  force  too  fast 
upon  the  New  York  schools  a  system  which  Poland,  Corson, 
Davidson,  and  Cody,  have  introduced  happily  into  Newark, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Detroit.  These  men  committed  it  first  to 
interested  and  willing  principals.  So  may  the  service  be¬ 
sought  by  President  Wilson  and  the  National  Association  be 
lodged  firmly  in  the  schools  if  we  treat  them  as  we  would 
intelligent  customers  to  whom  we  would  sell  a  product 
greatly  to  their  benefit.  The  new  studies  which  Balliet, 
Bobbitt,  Finegan,  Snedden,  Yocum,  and  the  other  civicists 
are  urging,  come  easily  by  the  persuasion  route. 

Telling  Is  Not  Teaching 

So  will  it  be  with  the  introduction  of  civic  service. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  school  managers  in  46  states, 
questioned  by  the  Literary  Digest,  reported  that  they  wished 
their  schools  to  keep  on  doing  something  tangible  for  their 
country  now  that  the  making  of  bandages,  growing  of  crops, 
and  selling  of  liberty  bonds  was  over.  The  ceremony  of 
saluting  flags,  pledging  allegiance,  singing  “America,”  recit¬ 
ing  and  writing  patriotic  pieces  urging  others  to  love  the 
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country,  too  soon  gets  empty  unless  the  feeling  blossoms 
into  deeds.  We  grow  sober  when  Franklin  reminds  us  that 
the  final  question  won’t  be  “what  did  you  study**  but  “what 
did  you  do  for  your  country?”  To  let  all  these  youth 
take,  take,  take,  from  the  community  the  cost  of  their  school¬ 
ing  and  go  through  without  one  deed  of  service  to  the  town 
or  state  is  to  do  the  children  a  great  wrong.  We  would  add 
“service”  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  for  democracy. 
What  service?  Let  the  Superintendent  put  the  problem 
before  his  principals.  How  can  we  put  into  the  lives  of  these 
children  practice  in  giving,  not  the  pennies  begged  from 
father,  but  something  of  themselves,  to  the  community,  not 
to  the  school?  Let  the  principals  put  it  before  the  teach¬ 
ers,  let  the  resultant  propositions  be  collated,  discussed, 
classified,  and  put  into  the  prescribed  school  exercises.  This 
is  the  way  the  syntax,  the  concord,  the  exceptions  of  the 
Latin  grammar  were  made  the  admired  school  instrument 
which  has  been  often  praised  by  kings  as  keeping  active  minds 
from  enquiring  about  government.  You  may  say  that 
all  these  exhortations  are  to  narrow  the  school;  not  so,  but 
to  broaden  it.  They  propose  that  the  brief  time  of  the 
children’s  contact  shall  be  filled  with  those  influences  that 
best  help  the  boy  and  girl  to  grow  into  the  full  life  and 
happiness  of  the  citizen  worth  most  to  the  public  welfare. 

What  Are  Loins,  Anyway? 

In  an  era  not  more  awry  than  this  the  apostle  exhorted: 
“Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.”  Loins?  What  is  the 
meaning?  No  physiology  nowadays  mentions  loins.  In 
the  ancients’  understanding  it  was  all  between  the  lowest 
rib  and  the  hip  bone.  There  was  the  midriff  the  seat  of  joy 
and  wrath;  the  liver,  whence  melancholy  disappointment  in 
the  world;  the  bowels  of  compassion;  all  the  vital  parts  of  man. 
Wherefore  the  word  has  come  to  mean  manly  strength, 
creative  power.  Gird  up  thy  loins  means  pull  yourself  to¬ 
gether  for  you  have  a  mighty  work  to  do  and  a  wobbly  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  it  with.  But  the  finger  of  destiny  points  to  you. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  appeal,  the  National  Association’s  urge,  are  to 
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you  more  than  to  any  other  American.  As  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  so  the  schools.  There  were  good  people  in  Indiana¬ 
polis:  Jones  organized  them.  There  were  fine  teachers  in 
St.  Louis :  Harris  systematized  them.  Kansas  City  had  able 
instructors:  Greenwood  made  team  workers  of  them.  “ Good 
thoughts  are  no  better  than  dreams  unless  they  are  organized 
and  executed.” 

This  respectful  homily  comes  to  you  when  the  first  Autumn 
spurt  of  vacation-rested  teachers  is  over  and  they  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  way  of  doing  the  old 
things  in  the  old  way.  Call  their  leaders,  the  principals,  to¬ 
gether,  and  block  out  a  specific  plan  for  approaching  nearer 
the  fulfillment  of  democracy  during  the  school  term  1922-23. 
Don’t  fret  at  the  inertia,  the  custom,  and  the  fashion  which 
wants  no  change.  Persuade,  yield  a  little,  and  persuade 
some  more.  More  men  will  be  with  you  than  ever.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  superintendents  and  prospectives  took  summer 
courses  this  year.  Consider  advances  made  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  From  being  regarded  as  a  privilege,  education  in  our 
time  has  grown  to  be  known  as  a  right  and  then  as  a  duty, 
with  laws  to  force  children  to  school.  Be  of  good  heart, 
from  the  position  of  hold-backs,  defenders  of  a  foreign-made 
education  a  great  bulk  of  schoolmen  have  become  active  as- 
serters  that  American  schooling  can  be  very  much  better 
than  it  is  without  working  a  single  teacher  to  death.  Cheer 
up,  the  leaders  of  those  dissatisfied  with  schools  are  school¬ 
men.  In  Boston  in  1837  the  enemies  of  Horace  Mann  were 
schoolmasters.  In  Boston  in  1922  the  schoolmasters  wore 
his  portrait  on  their  breast.  Be  glad:  the  day  when  to  be  a 
schoolman  was  to  advertise  incompetency  for  bigger  things 
is  gone.  Every  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  invites  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  join.  The  pay-roll  of  his  staff  indicates  him  as  a 
captain  of  big  business.  All  the  responsibilities  of  his  trade, 
exercised  more  and  more  by  him,  tend  to  expand  his  faculties 
and  make  him  more  of  a  man.  Get  into  the  current,  not  to 
float  on  your  back  with  ancient  filmy  robes  convoluting 
around  your  recumbent  form,  but  gird  ’em  and  swim  ahead. 


PRESENT  SCHOOL  MOVEMENTS  IN  GERMANY' 

P.  H.  Pearson 

I 

The  Schools  and  the  Administrative  Leaders 

Every  movement  to  reorganize  education  in  Germany 
has  been  influenced  and  hampered  by  some  form  of 
partisan  bias.  To  trace  the  diverting  influences 
would  be  to  trace  all  the  political  and  social  cross  currents 
that  now  agitate  Germany. 

Germany  has  no  national  ministry  of  public  instruction. 
The  duties  incumbent  on  an  office  like  this  are  vested  in  the 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  In  this  department  the  person 
who  is  especially  in  charge  of  school  reforms  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Heinrich  Schulz.  He  is  a  socialist;  as 
early  as  1904  at  the  Congress  in  Bremen  he  announced  re¬ 
forms,  which  in  1920  were  published  under  the  title  of  “The 
Road  to  the  National  School  Law.”  Mr.  Schulz  prepared 
the  Grand  School  Conference  in  Berlin  in  June,  1920.  He  is 
President  of  the  Association  of  Young  Workers,  100,000 
strong,  on  which  body  of  young  men,  all  under  eighteen 
years,  the  socialists  build  their  future.  His  aim  is  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  a  sundered  and  disrupted  Germany.  “We  must 
seek  and  find,”  says  he,  “the  solidifying  elements  in  our 
school  system.”  “Our  ship  of  state  has  run  on  the  rocks, 
and  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  keep  the  first  and  second  class 
passengers  punctiliously  separate  from  the  steerage  nor 
even  from  the  stokers*  bunk  rooms.** 

Prussia  as  the  most  powerful  of  German  states  has  usually 
taken  the  lead  in  all  reforms.  Hence  its  Minister  of  Science, 

^In  preparing  this  article  various  issues  of  the  1920-1921  series  of  the  following 
publications  have  been  used:  Deutsche  Revue,  Oeisteskultur  und  VolkbUdung,  Zeit- 
schriftfur  P&dagogische  Psychologie,  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Lehrer- 
zeiiung,  Leipsiger  Lehrerzeitung,  Skole  og  Samfund.  Material  contained  in  Jahres- 
bericht  des  Leipziger  Lehrervereins  in  1920,  and  in  the  article  by  M.  P.  Roques  in 
Revue  Universitaire  has  been  freely  used. 
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Art,  and  Culture,  Konrad  Haenisch,  figures  as  leader  in  the 
departures  made  between  November,  1918,  and  April,  1921, 
the  time  of  his  incumbency.  Haenisch  came  from  a  family 
of  conservatives,  studied  at  a  classical  gymnasium,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  for  aflfilations  with  the  socialists. 
He  led  a  stirring  life,  was  associated  with  Radek  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  wrote  controversial  and  combative  articles  for 
the  socialist  papers.  His  program  and  educational  views  are 
set  forth  in  his  book.  The  State  and  the  University.  He  has 
called  himself  a  disciple  of  Lasalle.  As  an  educator  he  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  realizing  the  alliance  between  workers 
with  the  hand  and  workers  with  the  intellect.  During  the 
closing  days  of  1918  he  issued  a  prompt  order  discontinuing 
the  instruction  of  religion  in  the  schools.  In  the  Prussian 
Ministry  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Haenisch  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Becker,  who  in  his  turn  became 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1921.  He  is  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  author  of  the  works.  The  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Political  Problems  of  the  Nation  and  Thoughts  on 
University  Reform. 

Dr.  Arnold  Bachse,  member  of  the  National  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  one  of  those  taking  the  lead  in  expounding  the 
school  articles  of  the  constitution,  defining  and  limiting  the 
respective  duties  and  authorities  of  the  community,  the 
state,  and  the  nation.  He  favors  the  present  trend  toward 
the  creation  of  a  central  administrative  school  directorate 
within  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  and  to  coordinate 
with  it  a  national  bureau  of  educational  specialists. 

Dr.  Leon  Wespry  of  Hanover,  member  of  the  School 
Council  for  Higher  Education,  believes  in  extending  greater 
authority  in  school  administration  to  the  communities  as 
over  against  the  nation  and  the  states.  He  is  accepted  as 
authority  on  the  extent  of  participation  by  the  communities 
in  administrative  and  organizational  school  questions.  Other 
leaders  are  Professor  Julius  Ziehen  of  Frankfort,  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  vast  problem  of  the  unification  of  the 
school  system;  Dr.  Karl  Muthesius,  who  is  giving  attention  to 
the  changes  that  are  required  by  the  new  regime  with  respect 
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to  the  training  of  teachers;  and  Professors  Natorp,  Tews, 
and  Stern,  who  are  in  their  respective  fields  advancing  the 
constructive  work  in  the  present  reorganizations.  The  long 
continued  work  of  several  men  has  through  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years  been  carried  on  the  wave  of  popular  accept¬ 
ance  to  a  climax  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of  as  possible. 

Prominent  Trends  in  School  Practice 

Dr.  Hugo  Gaudig’s  method  of  Free  Intellectual  Work  was 
in  this  manner  brought  into  prominence  through  its  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  times  were  groping.  To  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  views,  the  most  potent  educa¬ 
tional  agency  in  Germany,  the  Zentral  Institut  fur  Ermehung 
und  Unterrichty  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on  his  methods. 
Through  the  organization  of  schools  for  gifted  pupils,  the 
psychologists,  Moede  and  Piorkovski,  found  new  and  vast 
fields  to  explore,  namely,  the  intelligence  tests  to  govern  the 
selection  of  gifted  pupils  and  the  school  forms  and  school 
articulations  best  suited  for  this  exceptional  class  of  pupils. 

For  years  the  work-instruction  of  Natorp,  Seyfert,  and 
others  had  been  recognized  only  by  certain  forward  looking 
educators  and  by  others  only  in  connections  where  it  did  not 
disturb  the  schedule  and  the  school  traditions.  But  at 
every  school  conference  since  1918  work-instruction  in  ex¬ 
tended  form  is  the  one  idea  upon  which  all  agree.  It  is  now 
required  by  the  constitution;  it  was  amplified  in  syllabus 
form  by  the  conference  at  Berlin  in  1920;  it  was  hailed  as 
the  means  of  moral  upbuilding  by  the  Moral  Congress  at 
Leipzig  in  1921.  The  labors  of  Georg  Kerschensteiner  to 
launch  a  new  and  constructive  educational  conception  into 
the  schools  of  Europe  had,  of  course,  before  the  war  attained 
recognition  and  far-reaching  acceptance.  His  principles: 
skill  of  hand  and  head  go  together;  if  one  should  be  given 
priority  it  is  that  skill  with  the  hand  should  be  the  start  of 
general  and  social  training  for  citizenship.  The  last  few 
years  have  carried  this  idea  far  beyond  Munich;  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  determining  elements  in  recent  school  en¬ 
actments  of  more  than  one  foreign  country. 
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Transition  Difficulties  in  the  Reorganizations 

The  expected  national  school  law,  which  was  to  furnish 
the  guiding  lines  for  reorganizing  the  schools  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1919,  has  not  yet  appeared.  In  the  general  un¬ 
certainty  the  states  and  the  communities  are  left  to  do  the 
best  they  can,  unfortunately,  however,  leaving  the  reforms  to 
the  chance  of  circumstance,  and  the  pitfalls  of  conflicting 
courses.  Hamburg,  for  instance,  has  reduced  the  time  for 
secondary  studies;  in  some  localities  teachers  seminaries  of 
the  old  kind  are  maintained,  while  in  others  they  are  replaced 
by  the  Oberschulen  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  German  in  spirit  of  all  school  types.  But  nothing  in 
the  school  enactments  has  been  so  fruitful  of  conflicts  as 
Article  149  of  the  constitution,  which,  until  the  new  law  ap¬ 
pears,  permits  the  communities  themselves  to  decide  whether 
they  want:  1.  a  denominational  school,  giving  either  Protes¬ 
tant,  Catholic,  or  other  denominational  instruction  in  reli¬ 
gion;  2.  a  simultaneous  school,  which  has  hours  for  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant;  or  3.  a  secular  school,  which  replaces 
religious  doctrines  by  ethics  and  a  philosophy  of  life.  While 
waiting  for  the  regulating  enactments,  the  Leipzig  Teachers* 
Association  decided  to  drop  the  religion  hours  from  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  without  the  sanction  of  a  patrons’  local  referendum. 
An  appeal  from  this  course  brought  an  order  from  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Instruction  in  Saxony,  dated  May  15,  1920,  which  the 
teachers  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  free  to  re¬ 
place  the  hours  in  religion  with  moral  instruction  and  reli¬ 
gious  history.  The  position  taken  by  the  teachers  was  then 
opposed  by  the  Church  which  resulted  in  a  community  prop¬ 
aganda  conducted  both  by  the  Church  and  by  the  teachers. 
In  December,  1920,  the  daily  papers  announced  that  31,000 
children  in  Leipzig  had  been  duly  excused  from  religion,  while 
27,000  had  been  enrolled.  The  continued  work  of  the  Church 
succeeded  in  getting  some  excuses  cancelled,  so  that  in  March, 
1921,  it  was  possible  to  announce  that  32,000  had  been  ex¬ 
cused  and  33,000  enrolled. 

In  the  work  on  a  reformed  system  all  the  organizing  im- 
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pulses  do  not  come  from  the  organizing  headquarters.  Some 
movements  among  the  masses  have  a  semi-educational  char¬ 
acter,  which  diverts  energy  from  the  deliberate  reforms. 
Almost  all  of  these  set  up  the  aim  of  educating  public  opin¬ 
ion  along  pacific  lines.  The  names  of  the  organized  forms 
of  these  movements  denote  their  tenor  and  direction — Ger¬ 
man  Peace  Society,  the  Peace  Union  of  War  Veterans,  Union 
for  International  Reconciliation,  Union  for  International 
Justice,  the  last  named  with  headquarters  at  Charlottenburg. 
A  parallel  movement  sets  up  its  aim  to  educate  public 
opinion  abroad.  The  Deutsche  Revue  lists  thirty-two 
associations  existing  for  that  purpose.  They  contemplate 
amalgamation  under  one  directorate  to  conduct  their  work 
according  to  a  definite  plan  and  to  speak  through  their  own 
organ. 

Restoring  Intellectual  Touch  with  Foreign  Countries 

The  earnest  attempts  made  by  German  leaders  to  restore 
intellectual  touch  with  foreign  countries  are  likely  to  further 
the  more  direct  purposes  of  German  school  reformers.  To 
the  credit  of  scientists  of  various  countries  it  can  be  said 
that  they  have  been  able  most  easily  to  bridge  the  gap  of 
estrangement.  During  the  past  few  months  America  and 
Germany  have  exchanged  impressive  shipments  of  publica¬ 
tions,  an  interchange  which  Germany  calls  the  first  lifting 
of  her  intellectual  blockade.  The  scientists  of  Oxford  and 
Leipzig  have  also  come  together  on  a  plane  of  amenities  that 
promises  a  resumption  of  cooperation  on  the  work  that 
scientists  of  all  countries  have  in  common.  This  is  also  a 
time  for  international  conferences  and  for  the  founding  of 
international  institutions  of  learning.  An  international 
university  with  headquarters  at  Brussels  is  in  the  act  of 
becoming  established,  according  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau; 
and  an  international  school  of  philosophy  has  been  success¬ 
fully  conducted  at  Amersford,  Holland,  since  1916.  In  1918 
the  founding  of  an  international  imiversity  in  a  country 
ral  and  neutral  like  Switzerland  was  under  consideration. 
An  international  folk  high  school  has  been  started  in  Den- 
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mark  to  teach  people  of  all  countries  the  spirit  and  method 
of  a  type  of  school  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
many  other  countries  since  the  war. 

That  reestablished  educational  relations  will  greatly 
further  the  school  reforms  of  Germany  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  Germany  will  not  go  abroad  for  educational  theory;  she 
wants  examples  of  the  theory  in  practice  and  performance, 
and  she  has  already  profited  by  such  examples  in  Denmark 
and  America. 

A  Unified  School  and  a  Unified  Germany 

In  attempting  to  get  together  with  foreign  countries  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  overlooked  the  importance  of  getting  together 
with  herself.  And  so  an  article  was  put  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  establishing  the  “unity  school ”  in  all  of  Germany.  The 
children  of  all  the  people  are  to  attend  the  same  elementary 
schools  and  study  the  same  early  courses.  There  are  to  be 
no  exclusive  compartments  in  the  school  system  for  certain 
sections  of  society.  This  foundation  school,  from  the  pupil’s 
sixth  to  his  tenth  year,  gives  equal  instruction  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  all  and  subjects  all  to  the  same  tests  calculated  to 
ascertain  their  individual  aptitudes  and  inclinations.  At 
the  close  of  the  elementary  period  begins  a  branching  and 
multiplication  of  schools — continuation  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  gymnasiums,  classical  and  modern.  The  pu¬ 
pil’s  education  is  to  continue  in  one  of  these  types  of  schools 
according  to  the  gifts  the  foundation  school  disclosed  in  him. 
The  position  of  his  parents  and  their  economical  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  to  hamper  the  pupil  in  continuing  the  studies 
for  which  he  has  shown  capacity.  Reasonable  transference 
opportunities  to  other  courses  or  to  other  types  of  schools 
are  to  be  left  to  him,  in  case  the  line  of  study  taken  up  should 
later  on  prove  inadvisable. 

The  “unity  school,”  through  a  political  injection  into  the 
system  of  German  schools,  is  ushered  along  under  the  strong 
appeal  of  education  and  social  solidarity.  It  is  to  be  the 
agency  of  socializing  the  human  intellect,  to  make  education 
a  common  and  collective  blessing  of  which  everyone  has  the 
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privilege  of  claiming  as  much  as  he  can  acquire.  Its  method 
is  to  be  work-instruction,  a  method  advocated  by  the  present- 
day  educators,  favored  by  the  socialists,  and  lucidly  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Secretary  Schulz  in  his  work.  The  School  Re- 
forms  of  the  Social  Democrats.  There  is  to  be  no  superiority 
of  intellectual  over  manual  work;  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
school  work,  where  this  is  possible,  intellectual  and  manual 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  city  the  school  should  be  a  work¬ 
shop,  in  the  country  it  should  be  a  farm.  Botany  is  studied 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  geometry  in  the  measurement 
and  making  of  objects.  A  Prussian  order  of  June  30,  1920 
requires  instruction  to  be  imparted,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
open  air.  The  practical  realization  of  the  newer  modes  can 
best  be  carried  out  in  the  open. 

Schools  Embodying  the  New  Conceptions 

The  labor  school  of  the  Socialist  Seinig  at  Charlottenburg 
is  an  embodiment  of  this  idea;  so  is  the  Garden  Work  School 
of  Heyne  at  New  Cologne.  Hamburg,  however,  leads  in  the 
new  directions;  there  are  already  many  schools  where  one 
does  not  see  the  pupils  sitting  with  folded  arms  in  front  of  a 
teacher  listening  to  his  words.  There  are  few  books,  but 
plenty  of  action;  yet  no  one  is  loud.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  discipline  compromised?  Does  not  the  slow  student 
lapse  into  indifference?  Does  not  the  enthusiastic  one  be¬ 
come  merely  impulsive? 

The  unity  school  aims  beyond  mere  interarticulation  and 
coordination  into  a  system;  it  makes  each  school  a  com¬ 
munity  on  a  small  scale,  with  not  only  lessons,  but  life  ex¬ 
periences  in  common.  At  Lindenhof  near  Berlin,  the  pupils 
live  at  the  school;  they  take  their  meals  together  and  share 
work  and  recreation  as  a  family  group.  The  ancient  Cadet 
School  at  Lichterfelde  opened  in  May  1920  under  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  principles.  Other  cadet 
schools  at  Potsdam,  Naumburg,  Koslin,  Wahlstatt,  and 
Plbn  are  about  ready  to  become  transformed  into  the  new 
type  of  boarding  schools.  Schools  in  the  spirit  of  the  reforms 
are  established  under  the  designation  of  rural  school  homes 
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{Landerziehungs-heime)  institutions  well  known  before  the 
war.  An  indication  of  their  purpose  and  aim  is  given  in  a 
book  by  Herr  Heine,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  long  title  of  his  book  explains  its  intent,  The 
Founding  of  Rural  Work  Communities  as  a  Means  Towards 
Establishing  the  New  State. 

Though  the  trend  favors  schools  with  pupils  in  residence 
it  does  not  permit  them  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  society; 
the  school  and  the  nation  must  remain  in  close  touch.  Far 
from  excluding  the  parents,  the  school  invites  them  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  teachers,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the 
school  community.  In  these  efforts  the  ideal  will  be  that 
of  the  Porter  School  of  Missouri  as  described  by  Miss  Dewey 
in  her  book.  New  Schools  for  Old.  Parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers  live  and  work  together,  constituting  a  little  society 
for  mutual  aid  and  instruction.  In  every  case  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers  has  been  oflScially  sanctioned  by 
the  Prussian  order  of  November  5, 1919,  establishing  Parents’ 
Councils.  The  experience  with  the  latter  has  not  always 
been  favorable,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  protracted  and 
tempestuous  discussions  of  their  sessions. 

WTiile  the  institutions  mentioned  have  anticipated  the 
forms  prescribed  under  the  unity  school  law,  and  may  differ 
from  what  will  be  the  type,  they  indicate  what  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Socialistic  sanctions.  In  the  irregularity  of  the 
development  some  visionary,  freakish,  impossible,  and  re¬ 
grettable  efforts,  like  the  Wyneken  School,  will  be  made.  The 
unity  school  law  is  not  open  to  criticism  for  what  is  bound  to 
happen  in  the  growth  of  any  new  regime.  The  unity  school 
law  is  open  to  criticism,  because  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  social 
and  political  movements,  independent  of  their  educational 
character.  In  so  far  as  one  can  distinguish  between  social 
and  educational  aims,  the  unity  school  is  social,  rather 
than  educational.  It  finds  social  ranks  and  ratings  dividing 
human  beings  into  higher  and  lower,  and  it  loads  upon  the 
schools  the  task  of  correeting  and  atoning  for  these  sins  of 
society.  It  asks  for  a  school  that  will,  first  of  all,  bridge  the 
chasm  between  social  classes,  while  educational  science 
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would  ask  for  a  school  that  will  first  of  all  fit  the  child.  It 
insists  on  freedom  and  individual  rights,  but  overlooks  the 
fact  that  an  important  item  is  the  right  to  choose  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  associates  of  your  children. 

The  Unity  Idea  to  Prevail  in  the  Teachers’  Training 

But  the  entire  school  reform  would  fail  of  its  aims,  if  the 
teachers  themselves,  the  basis  of  the  rest,  were  not  also  re¬ 
generated.  First  the  spirit  of  isolation  among  teachers  must  be 
broken  up.  At  present  a  professional  disunion  exists  among 
them,  splitting  them  into  two  camps,  those  having  seminary 
training  and  those  having  academic  training.  The  former 
have  attended  only  the  normal  schools,  but  the  latter,  which 
includes  most  of  the  gymnasium  teachers,  have  attended  the 
university.  Since  the  Revolution  they  have  made  efforts  to 
get  together.  Towards  the  end  of  1918,  elementary  teachers 
and  professors  of  the  gymnasium  mingled  in  social  good  fel¬ 
lowship  in  what  they  called  Teachers’  Clubs  {Lehrerkammern) . 
Leading  teachers’  associations  have  the  principle  of  profes- 
sionial  unity  on  their  program,  as,  for  instance,  the  German 
Teachers’  Association  at  the  convention  of  Magdeburg,  the 
Hamburg  Teachers’  Association,  and  others.  Some  of  their 
measures  have  already  been  carried  through.  The  teachers 
of  the  rural  districts  have  become  amalgamated  with  those 
of  the  cities;  by  the  order  of  September  19,  1919,  Minister 
Haenisch  authorized  elementary  teachers  to  be  allowed  to 
matriculate  in  the  universities.  Finally  the  principle  of 
democracy  required  that  teachers  be  given  the  means  for  as¬ 
serting  their  rights.  By  the  order  of  April  3,  and  10,  1919, 
there  was  created  in  Prussia  what  was  called  District  Teach¬ 
ers’  Councils  (Bezirkslehrerrdte),  whose  members  are  the 
teachers’  special  and  confidential  representatives  with  the 
Government.  The  teachers,  working  through  these  agencies 
and  the  teachers’  clubs,  have  created  a  strong  tendency  to 
replace  the  hierarchy  of  inspectors  and  school  supervisors  by 
a  collaborating  body  of  teachers,  known  as  the  Professional 
Association  {Kollegiale  Arbeitsgemeinschaft), 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION:  AN  INTERPRETATION 

W^ALTER  Barnes 

HAT  essentially  is  the  new  education?  I  give  you 
an  interpretation,  my  personal  view,  a  survey  from 
my  angle  of  vision.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  move¬ 
ment,  not  many;  it  has  unity,  it  hangs  together.  As  we 
analyze  it,  we  shall  see  that  it  has  different  parts;  but  these 
parts  supplement  and  corroborate  one  another.  You  may 
emphasize  one  part  more  than  the  others,  you  can  work  in 
one  department,  but  you  must  have  a  pervading  sense  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  movement. 

I  distinguish  seven  factors  or  elements  in  the  new  educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  the  new  psychology.  This  new  psychology 
is  founded  not  upon  theories,  not  upon  a  'priori  reasoning, 
not  even  upon  philosophy.  It  is  a  science,  dependent  for  its 
conclusions  upon  patiently  acquired  scientific  data,  upon 
scrupulous  scientific  observation  and  experiment.  It  em¬ 
ploys  a  scientific  method;  it  possesses  scientific  tools  and  ap¬ 
paratus;  it  speaks  a  scientific  language.  It  insists  upon 
head-work,  not  guess-work;  upon  evidence,  not  analogy; 
upon  demonstrable  fact  and  proof,  not  tradition;  upon  dis¬ 
covery,  not  revelation.  Beginning  not  very  many  years 
ago,  with  suspicions  of  the  old  “faculty”  psychology  and 
with  surmises  and  faint  glimpses  of  the  truth,  it  has 
struggled  up  to  an  honorable  place  among  the  sciences  of  to¬ 
day.  It  has  been  militant  because  it  had  to  fight  each  step  of 
its  way,  in  its  effort  to  disrupt  old  beliefs  and  customs,  to 
pull  down  old  systems  and  structures.  No  doubt  it  has  been 
bitter  and  violent,  no  doubt  it  has  over-stated  the  facts,  no 
doubt  it  had  among  its  followers  half-baked  pseudo-scientists 
and  unbalanced  radicals.  But  this  was  in  the  earlier  stages, 
when  it  must  needs  fight  fire  with  fire.  Like  all  the  other 
sciences  that  deal  with  the  common  matters  of  everyday  life, 
it  has  had  to  battle  strenuously  for  existence. 
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Let  me  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible  what  I  believe  the 
new  psychology  has  proved.  It  has  proved  the  utter  depen¬ 
dence  of  mind  upon  body,  or,  rather,  the  close-knit  interde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  and  body.  This  carries  with  it  certain 
implications  of  vast  significance  in  education :  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  except  that  borne  along  on  the  stream  of  inherited  in¬ 
stincts,  must  come  in  through  the  senses  and  bodily  activities; 
that  nothing  is  really  learned  till  it  is  actuated;  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  are  animals  first  of  all  and  all  the  time,  educa¬ 
tion  must  concern  itself  with  physical  life,  must  carry  on  the 
mental  and  physical  activities  together  on  parallel  and 
constantly  correlated  lines.  All  our  learning  must  come,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  through  the  body.  Our  own  actual  cor¬ 
poreal  experiences,  or  the  experiences  of  others  metabolized 
into  our  own  fiber,  alone  can  touch  us,  modify  us,  educate  us. 
This  is  the  significant  truth  that  the  new  psychology  has 
proved. 

The  new  psychology  has  proved  that  education  consists 
solely  in  bringing  out  of  a  person  what  is  in  him,  in  him  in¬ 
dividually,  as  revealed  by  his  instincts  and  interests,  his 
temperamental,  his  elemental  qualities.  And  thus  it  puts 
new  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  each  child’s  having  a 
rich,  varied  sensory  experience,  before  school  and  out  of 
school  and  during  school.  To  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to  han¬ 
dle,  to  act,  to  build  up  and  tear  down,  to  come  in  close, 
intimate  touch  with  things,  raw  things,  with  scenes  and  per¬ 
sons  and  events,  to  feel  the  primal  human  emotions — this  is 
the  only  material,  the  only  stuff  out  of  which  education 
can  be  woven.  And  the  new  psychology  has  made  clear  to 
us  by  illuminating  experiments  how  infinitely  varied  are  the 
children  of  man.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  a  per¬ 
son  can  learn  one  subject  in  school  about  as  well  as  another 
subject,  and  they  point  to  similarity  of  grades  and  marks 
and  to  their  own  experience.  Why,  so  long  as  all  subjects 
are  taught  by  the  same  methods  and  for  the  same  purposes 
and  those  subjects  studied  only  by  those  persons  who  na¬ 
turally  learn  by  those  methods  and  are  in  accord  with  those 
purposes,  there  is,  naturally,  not  much  individual  difference 
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But  this  means  that  all  branches  must  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  end,  which  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  all 
those  who  cannot  learn  must  be  rigorously  excluded,  which 
is  a  tragedy.  When  boys  and  girls  are  given  a  chance  to 
reveal  themselves  through"  their  natural  interests  and  pro¬ 
clivities  and  activities,  then  we  have  thorough  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  variability  of  human  nature. 

Another  of  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  the  new 
psychology  is  that  the  mind,  far  from  being  separated  into 
bundles  of  faculties,  each  one  capable  of  being  developed 
mechanically  by  special  gymnastics,  is  a  fluid,  flexible  unity, 
which  can  be  nourished  and  strengthened  only  by  genuine 
activities.  The  new  psychology  has  proved  that  we  do  not 
have  a  memory  but  kinds  of  memory,  not  reasoning  but 
modes  of  reasoning,  not  imagination  but  types  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  has  shown  that  we  cannot  train  the  memory  or  the 
reasoning  power  or  imagination  by  any  general  “discipline”; 
we  can  but  train  each  type  or  mode,  each  with  an  appropriate 
and  natural  activity.  Set  the  intellectual  agencies,  all  of 
them,  without  regard  to  which  is  which,  to  work  on  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  genuine  tasks  and  problems,  of  immediate  importance, 
because  of  individual  import,  to  the  persons  concerned,  and 
you  will  train  them  to  solve  related  problems.  Engage  the 
children  in  a  great  variety  of  these  problems  and  activities 
and  continue  it  long  enough,  and  you  will  “train  their  minds,” 
as  we  say — there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  The  new  psy¬ 
chology  has  proved  this;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  notion,  an 
academic  theory.  Doubtless  there  was  exaggeration  of  the 
weakness  of  the  “carrying-over”  process,  but  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  new  doctrine  stand  firm.  The  way  to  learn 
to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it  (under  guidance,  of  course,  if  we  are 
to  make  the  learning  economical)  but  to  do  it,  not  to  prepare 
for  doing  it  by  doing  something  else,  and  that  something 
else  abstract,  impersonal,  and  dull. 

One  other  matter  of  fundamental  importance  given  fresh 
emphasis  by  the  new  psychology  is  the  law  of  apperception — 
which  we  hear  so  little  about  nowadays  because  we  all  ac¬ 
cept  it.  There  is  no  way  of  learning  except  by  moving  on 
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to  what  we  want  and  need  to  know  or  have  from  what  we 
already  know  or  have.  But  we  must  move  on  also  to  what 
we  want  or  need  to  be  from  what  we  are;  we  must  each  move 
along  his  individual  life-lines.  Apperception  is  not  an  ob¬ 
jective  matter,  not  a  general  group  activity;  it  is  a  subjective, 
personal  process,  involving  our  instincts,  our  interests,  our 
sensory  experiences,  our  deepest  emotions.  Each  child  is  the 
center  of  his  universe.  Education,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home;  each  person  can  get  in  touch  with  his  fellows  only  by 
following  his  own  path  to  the  great  highroads. 

Corollary  to  the  new  psychology,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  education  and  the  desire  for  eflficiency,  has 
developed  a  new  plan  of  measurements.  These  measure¬ 
ments  are  of  two  kinds,  though  they  shade  into  each  other: 
measurements  of  intelligence  and  other  mental  qualities,  and 
measurements  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  subjects  and 
arts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  or  explain  them,  but 
attention  may  be  called  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  attempt 
to  measure  and  grade  abilities  and  achievements  by  a  ra¬ 
tional,  accurate,  objective  system  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
outgrowths  of  the  new  scientific  spirit  released  through  the 
new  psychology.  That  the  new  plan  is  preferable  to  the  old, 
chaotic,  haphazard  way  of  determining  abilities  and  measur¬ 
ing  educational  products  is  obvious.  By  the  old  plan — if 
plan  it  may  be  called — all  children  were  started  in  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  expected  to  continue 
at  the  same  speed,  pursue  the  same  subjects,  and  emerge  with 
the  same  benefits.  The  only  way  of  determining  rank  and 
promotion  was  through  formal  class  work  and  still  more 
formal  examinations,  with  the  marks  dependent  upon  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  teacher,  which,  of  course,  varied 
from  day  to  day;  and  the  only  manner  in  which  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  supervisor  could  telj  what  and  how  much  work 
should  be  assigned  for  a  certain  grade,  which  teachers  were 
really  most  efficient,  and  what  textbooks  and  methods  were 
superior  was  through  his  own  observation  and  experience. 
The  new  system  is  immeasurably  better  than  the  old  lack  of 
system:  that  much  is  undeniable. 
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Certain  criticisms  of  the  new  measurements  are  easily  an¬ 
swered,  but  there  are  objections  which  cannot  so  readily  be 
met.  One  is,  that  the  measurements  attempt  to  measure 
things  which  cannot  be  measured,  measured  objectively  and 
scientifically.  But  no  reputable  test  or  scale  attempts  to 
measure  these  things,  and  no  one  claims  that  by  determining 
a  child’s  intelligence,  you  have  defined  his  status  for  life. 
His  intelligence  is  indeed  fixed,  and  perhaps  you  have 
measured  it;  but  you  have  taken  no  reckoning  of  those  other 
qualities  and  those  innumerable  circumstances  which  im¬ 
pinge  upon  life :  his  temperament,  his  industry,  his  ambitions, 
his  health,  his  ability  to  make  friends,  the  quality  and  the 
urgency  of  his  emotions.  The  intelligence  tests  are  but 
tests;  they  need  to  be  supplemented,  in  the  education  of 
children,  by  as  much  common  sense,  as  much  thought  and 
sympathy,  and  by  as  much  fine  teaching  and  training  by 
parents  and  teachers  as  have  always  been  necessary.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  needed  and  testing  is  needed;  but  no  matter  how  eflS- 
cient  the  testing  may  become  and  how  much  it  may  assist 
in  teaching,  teaching  is  and  will  continue  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  testing. 

Another  offshoot  of  the  new  psychology  is  what  I  may 
call  a  new  philosophy  of  education.  Briefly  stated,  this  is 
that  education  is  not  only  or  not  primarily  a  preparation  for 
life,  it  is  life;  or,  if  considered  a  preparation,  it  is  preparation 
for  life  by  means  of  participation  in  life.  Biologically,  a 
human  being,  like  any  other  animal,  is  a  finished  product  of 
nature  only  when  he  has  come  into  possession  of  his  powers, 
when  he  can  fend  for  himself  and  can  propagate  and  rear  his 
offspring.  Not  by  keeping  our  eyes  eternally  focused  on 
what  we  want  the  child  to  become  when  he  is  a  man  shall  we 
make  a  man  of  him;  but  by  seeing  to  it  that  he  gets  the  most 
out  of  his  life  when  he  is  an  infant,  a  boy,  a  youth,  allowing 
his  instincts  and  interests  full  play  and  giving  them  full 
work.  And  it  is  through  his  own  activity  that  he  grows, 
it  is  through  his  own  doing  that  he  learns. 

This  philosophy  of  education  accords  with  common  sense 
and  with  the  new  psychology.  It  takes  full  account  of  the 
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sensory  and  motor  nature  of  the  child,  of  his  instincts  and 
interests  as  they  come  and  go,  of  individual  diflFerences,  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  intellect  and  his  emotions  behave. 
It  is  the  best  philosophy  of  education,  because  it  works  best 
in  education,  because  it  fits  in  and  joins  on  with  the  realities 
of  life,  because  it  utilizes  to  the  full  and  at  the  moment  they 
are  richest  and  most  significant  all  those  interests  and  powers 
and  desires  which  nature  has  given  us.  A  boy  is  not  a  little 
man,  a  girl  is  not  a  little  woman,  declares  the  new  philosophy 
of  education;  they  are  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  is 
what  the  past,  including  both  heredity  and  environment,  has 
made  them  and  what  the  present  is  making  of  them — and 
what  they  are  making  of  the  present.  To  be  sure,  they  have 
reachings-up  to  maturity,  but  these  too  are  a  natural  part 
and  substance  of  what  they  are  here  and  now,  which  we  will 
recognize  and  use  in  their  education. 

The  fourth  element  is  the  new  sociology.  This  has  its 
origin  partly  in  the  new  psychology  and  philosophy,  and 
partly  in  our  ever-growing  passion  for  democracy.  For  it 
has  become  more  evident  every  year  both  that  a  democratic 
society  is  the  only  society  which  will  satisfy  the  modem  mind 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  a  democratic 
society  practicable  is  by  universal  education.  This  means 
not  only  an  education  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  but  an  education  that  will  bring  each  person  to  a 
full  realization  of  all  his  powers,  enable  each  person  to  jour¬ 
ney  happily  and  prosperously  to  his  appointed  destination. 
Nothing  short  of  a  close  approximation  to  this  ideal  will 
satisfy  the  new  sociology.  To  that  end  we  have  enlarged 
and  expanded  our  school  system,  to  that  end  we  have  en¬ 
riched  our  curriculum  and  made  more  effective  and  natural 
our  methods  of  teaching — that  any  person  and  all  persons 
may  go  to  school  at  any  time  and  may  secure  at  school  the 
training  and  education  which  each  one  needs  to  fit  him  for  his 
particular  interests  and  calling.  To-day,  as  never  before, 
society  realizes  its  obligations  to  all  its  members,  realizes 
that  to  maintain  a  well-balanced,  close-knit,  interdependent 
society,  each  member  of  it  must  be  prepared  by  education 
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to  take  his  full  share,  to  do  his  full  work,  his  own  individual 
work,  thereby  making  his  individual  contribution  to  the 
group  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  one  person,  one  farmer 
or  carpenter  or  coal-miner  or  school  teacher,  fails  to  measure 
up  to  his  possibilities,  it  is  not  he  alone  but  all  of  us  who 
suffer,  it  is  society  as  a  unit  that  is  impaired. 

And  now  having  spoken  of  the  new  psychology,  the  new 
plan  of  measurements,  the  new  philosophy,  and  the  new 
sociology,  I  shall  present  some  of  their  substantial  achieve¬ 
ments  in  education.  These  rank  themselves  under  three 
heads:  the  new  school  system,  the  new  curriculum,  and  the 
new  methods  of  teaching. 

Perhaps  new  school  “system”  is  hardly  the  phrase,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  phrase  is  more  accurate.  Consider  what 
has  come  to  pass  in  our  generation.  We  have  made  and  en¬ 
forced  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  child  labor  laws, 
that  each  boy  and  girl  may  have  freedom  to  go  to  school. 
We  have  built  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools  every¬ 
where,  we  have  built  high  schools  in  every  community,  rural 
and  urban,  and  we  are  setting  out  to  build  junior  colleges  in 
every  large  center,  that  each  child  may  have  a  school  near  his 
home  and  may  obtain  a  complete  education.  To  accom¬ 
modate  our  system  to  the  need  and  nature  of  children,  to 
hold  them  longer  and  serve  them  better,  we  have  established 
junior  high  schools.  We  provide  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
the  textbooks,  and,  if  necessary,  we  transport  the  children 
back  and  forth.  We  construct  larger  and  better  and  more 
expensive  buildings,  we  install  in  them  better  equipment. 
We  have  longer  terms  of  school.  We  insist  that  teachers  be 
trained  for  teaching.  We  employ  special  supervisors  and 
teachers,  nurses,  psychologists  and  statisticians.  Consider, 
too,  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  regard  to  special 
educational  institutions :  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  for 
the  crippled  and  the  defective  and  the  retarded,  that  each 
child  may  come  into  the  fullest  possible  realization  of  his 
powers  and  become  as  useful  and  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 
We  have  established  art  schools,  music  schools,  trade  schools, 
vocational  schools  of  every  kind,  in  recognition  of  the  truth 
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that  to  be  of  service  to  himself  and  others  each  person  must 
be  educated  in  his  special  interests  and  occupations.  We 
have  called  into  being  part-time  schools,  alternation  schools, 
continuation  schools,  short-term  schools,  and  extension 
schools,  in  order  that  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  work 
may  learn  how  to  do  their  work  better,  or,  if  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong  vocation,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
shift  to  something  else. 

All  this  costs  money,  a  great  deal  of  money.  And  the 
money  has  been  forthcoming  because  we  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  society  but  indeed  man¬ 
ifest  wisdom  to  educate  each  person  toward  possession  and 
utilization  of  his  own  individual  powers.  We  have  got  the 
money  not  so  much  by  increasing  taxation  as  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  enlarging  the  unit  of  taxation,  making  it  the 
state  and  to  some  extent  the  nation.  Thus  money  has 
flowed  from  the  rich  communities  to  the  poorer  ones,  often 
from  the  industrial  centers  to  the  rural  sections,  leveling  up 
inequalities,  making  education  truly  democratic.  And  this 
is  only  just.  Society  as  a  whole  must  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  each  member  and  each  group,  else  society 
as  a  whole  is  impaired  and  impoverished. 

A  still  more  remarkable  achievement  of  the  new  education 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  school  curriculum.  Resulting 
directly  from  the  new  psychology  and  the  new  philosophy 
and  urged  on  by  the  new  sociology,  our  courses  of  study  from 
the  kindergarten  up  through  the  university  have  been  so 
transformed  that  they  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
change,  of  course,  is  more  marked  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
common  schools,  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school. 
But  the  lower  grades  have  felt  the  refreshing  and  enriching 
influence  of  the  new  ideas,  and  the  universities,  shadowed 
monasteries  of  conservatism  as  many  of  them  are,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  opened  up  to  the  sun  of  the  new  day. 

A  high  school  or  a  college  curriculum  consisting  of  fixed 
and  formal  English,  of  cut-and-dried  history,  of  remote  and 
theoretical  science,  of  inert  mathematics,  and  of  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  never  accomplished  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  pro- 
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fessed  to  accomplish,  even  when  those  who  subjected  them¬ 
selves  to  it  were  of  the  type  who  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  an  education  through  it.  It  implied  that  all  of 
these  persons  were  so  similar  that  they  needed  the  same 
education  and  that  only  those  subjects  offered  were  of  value 
to  professional  people,  and  it  required  a  lengthy  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  a  very  roundabout  preparation  for  the  technical 
study  of  a  profession.  Even  in  those  days  and  for  its  pro¬ 
fessed  purposes,  it  was  a  poor  make-believe.  In  these  days 
it  is  absurd,  almost  unbelievably  absurd.  For  now  we  in¬ 
vite  to  our  school  all  the  children,  all  the  wards  of  society,  the 
myriad-minded  mob,  boys  and  girls  with  varying  talents  and 
needs  and  wishes,  with  divergent  hopes  and  ambitions  and 
purposes;  and  no  curriculum  designed  only  for  the  few  will 
meet  their  needs.  And  furthermore  we  know  that  the  only 
way  to  prepare  for  life  is  to  engage  in  life  under  guidance. 
We  know  that  only  by  following  the  channel  of  the  children’s 
interests  can  we  conduct  them  to  happiness  and  success. 

The  new  curriculum,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  those  subjects 
and  activities  which  are  of  interest  and  thereby  of  value  to 
children  in  that  age  and  stage  of  development  at  which  at 
any  time  they  find  themselves.  Those  subjects  or  parts  of 
subjects  which  offer  no  convincing  proof  that  they  influence 
the  present  and  current  life  of  the  children  are  dropped,  to  be 
replaced  by  those  which  do  influence,  immediately  and 
directly.  A  few  of  the  old-time  subjects  are  retained,  though 
considerably  altered,  as  requirements  for  all,  and  many  other 
subjects,  enough  to  provide  each  child  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  training  he  needs  for  his  work  are  added — to  as  great 
an  extent,  of  course,  as  the  money  at  our  command  will  per¬ 
mit. 

This  is  not  to  recommend  a  premature  vocational  curri¬ 
culum,  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college  or  university. 
As  much  vital  general  education  as  is  feasible  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  but  it  must  be  vital.  English  will  be  retained; 
though,  unless  English  teachers  “liberalize”  and  “humanize” 
their  subject,  much  of  it  will  be  cut  off.  Some  history  and 
science  will  be  left,  as  much  as  has  any  significance  for  high 
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school  and  college  students.  And  we  shall  add  the  new 
liberal  subjects:  civics,  sociology,  economics,  psychology, 
study  of  vocations,  geography,  vital  physical  science,  music, 
games,  and  dancing,  all  as  humanistic  as  anyone  could  desire; 
then  we  shall  include  those  practical  subjects  and  arts  which 
everyone  should  have  some  knowledge  of  and  mastery  of: 
arithmetic  and  a  few  useful  algebraic  and  geometric  opera¬ 
tions,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  home-making,  gardening,  and 
other  manual  activities  of  various  kinds. 

Paralleling  closely  the  development  of  the  new  curriculum 
have  sprung  up  the  new  methods  of  teaching.  Speaking  ac¬ 
curately,  there  are  no  methods  of  teaching:  there  are  only 
methods  of  learning — which  is  to  say,  we  teach  only  when  the 
pupils  learn.  And  our  pupils  learn  in  school  just  as  they 
learn  in  life,  except  that  we  hope  to  make  their  learning  in 
school  more  economical  of  time  and  energy,  to  direct  it  into 
profitable  channels,  to  harness  it  up  and  organize  it  more 
efficiently.  The  old  method  of  instruction,  of  telling,  of 
lecturing,  of  pouring  in,  of  textbook  conning,  the  old  method 
of  fixing  a  course  of  study,  then  forcing  the  children  to  walk 
up  and  swallow  it,  the  old  method  of  teaching  the  subject 
rather  than  the  children,  these  have  no  place  in  the  modern 
school.  We  know  that  no  person  can  teach  another  person, 
he  can  but  bring  about  conditions  under  which  the  other 
person  can  learn,  by  which  learning  is  made  pleasant,  stimu¬ 
lating,  rapid,  almost  inevitable. 

Hence  we  have  what  we  call  motivation.  This  consists 
in  bringing  about  conditions  and  introducing  subject  matter 
or  educational  activity  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  are 
moved  to  learning  and  acting  by  their  own  desire,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  attaining  something  they  want  or 
know  they  need  at  the  time.  Then  there  is  what  we  call 
socialization,  which  consists  essentially  in  bringing  the  class 
together  into  a  compact,  unified  social  group,  similar  to  a 
natural  social  group  outside  of  school,  so  that  they  pool  their 
knowledge,  their  experience,  their  abilities,  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,  affect  one  another’s  opinions  and  conduct, 
learn  from  one  another,  and  accomplish  a  group  task,  each 
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individual,  however,  contributing  what  his  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  powers  enable  him  to  contribute.  We  have,  too, 
the  project  method,  when  this  socialized  procedure  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  task  or  sequence  of  tasks  of  some  magnitude, 
and  results  in  a  substantial,  objective  group  result.  It  is  the 
problem  method  when  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  or  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  is  shaped  as  a  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  a  way  to  be  found,  a  problem  to  be  solved,  by  means, 
of  course,  of  organizing  and  applying  the  information  and 
experience  we  already  have.  We  recognize  the  sensory  and 
motor  nature  of  the  children  by  use  of  objects  and  pictures 
by  dramatization,  by  field  trips  and  laboratory  activities. 
W’^e  bring  the  life-around-the-school  into  school  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  calling  upon  experience  and  observation  of  life-around- 
the-school,  and  we  take  the  school  out  into  the  community 
by  testing  and  applying  our  ideas  and  conclusions  to  the 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  community,  the  shuttle  always 
weaving  the  two  modes  of  life  together. 

This,  then,  is  my  analysis  and  my  interpretation  of  the 
new  education.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  synthesis,  to 
show  that  all  these  seven  elements  are  component  parts  of 
one  organic  whole,  all  movements  in  one  great  campaign. 
The  new  psychology,  and  its  plan  of  measurements,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  sociology  which  animate  education  to-day,  and 
the  school  system,  curriculum,  and  methods  that  are  their  ob¬ 
jective  results,  all  stand  out  in  bold  contrast  to  those  of  an 
older  day  and  generation.  And  it  all  stands — or  falls — to¬ 
gether.  But  it  stands!  I  do  not  say  it  is  without  flaw.  I 
know  what  the  objectors  say:  that  it  is  enfeebled  by  “soft 
pedagogy,”  that  it  is  tainted  by  a  narrow  utilitarianism. 
And  I  concede  that  here  are  points  of  danger.  Doubtless 
we  have  yet  far  to  go  before  we  have  worked  out  an  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  method  that  are  completely  sound 
and  satisfying.  But  we  have  made  remarkable  progress. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  first  school  was 
established  have  we  had  a  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  a 
system  of  education  as  effective,  as  nearly  perfect  as  that 
founded  and  fostered  by  the  new  education. 


SHALL  WE  READ  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION? 
Royal  Case  Nemiah 

The  effect  of  the  last  few  years  upon  our  literary  taste 
has  been  to  make  it  broader,  more  international,  in  a 
word,  to  make  it  fuller  and  more  sympathetic.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  literatures  of  the  Ukraine, 
of  the  Balkan  states,  of  Bohemia,  to  those  of  a  dozen  or 
more  countries  or  parts  of  countries  which  we  had  in  the  past 
considered  to  be  situated  somewhere  on  the  outer  rim  of  civi¬ 
lization.  Although  we  are  probably  reading  Goethe,  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  Heine  less,  and  Moliere,  Victor  Hugo,  and  de 
Maupassant  more,  than  we  were  five  years  ago,  the  general 
tendency  is,  I  feel  sure,  toward  an  internationalizing  of  our 
literary  interests.  The  obvious  result  of  this  changing  in¬ 
terest  has  been  the  publication  of  a  vast  number  of  transla¬ 
tions,  especially  from  the  works  of  Slavic  authors.  These 
translations  are  of  inestimable  value,  for  they  serve  as 
stepping-stones  between  the  ideas  of  eastern  and  western 
Europe.  Without  such  translations,  the  ideas  contained  in 
them  would  be  in  the  possession  of  only  those  few  who  had 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  particular  language  or  dialect 
in  which  the  work  originally  appeared;  and  such  a  mastery 
comes  only  after  years  of  diligent  study.  Very  few  of  us 
can  spend  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to  learn  Dutch  or 
Polish  or  Russian  or  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  in  order  to  read 
Louis  Couperus,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  or  Strind¬ 
berg.  So  we  must  remain  content  in  many  cases  with  the 
translations;  but  in  this  there  lies  the  danger  that,  having 
become  accustomed  to  read  the  literature  of  one  language  in 
translation,  we  may  become  satisfied  to  read  all  literatures 
in  the  same  way.  In  other  words,  there  is  danger  of  falling 
a  prey  to  intellectual  inertia.  In  view  of  such  wide-spread 
reading  of  foreign  literatures  in  translation,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  fully  the  facts  in  the  case  and  to  know 
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exactly  what  we  are  getting  when  we  read  a  translated  book 
instead  of  the  original.  It  is  my  purpose  to  suggest  some  of 
the  differences  between  an  original  and  its  translation,  and  to 
arrive  at  some  theory  which  shall  explain  in  a  rational  man¬ 
ner  why  no  translation  can  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original. 

In  their  attitude  toward  translations  all  people  are  divided 
quite  naturally  into  two  general  classes:  those  who  think 
that  a  translation  is  as  good  as  the  original  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  champions  of  the  first  group  always  refer  with  a 
smile  of  smug  self-satisfaction  to  Emerson’s  opinion  in  his 
essay  on  Books.  At  the  risk  of  annoying  my  readers,  I  will 
quote  Emerson’s  well-known  words: 

I  rarely  read  any  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  sometimes  not  a  French 
book,  in  the  original,  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good  version.  I  like  to  be 
beholden  to  the  great  metropolitan  English  speech,  the  sea  which  receives 
tributaries  from  every  region  under  heaven.  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
swimming  across  Charles  River  when  I  wdsh  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading 
air  my  bwks  in  originals  w  hen  I  have  them  rendered  for  me  in  my  mother 
tongue. 

The  day  of  the  ipse  dixit  in  literary  criticism  has  passed 
and  has  gone  the  way  of  autocracy  in  all  other  fields,  so  that 
a  mere  quotation  of  Emerson’s  dictum  on  the  subject  is  no 
conclusive  proof  in  favor  of  translations.  I  confess  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  displeasure  at  Emerson’s  statement,  and  I  also  confess 
to  a  malicious  desire  that,  as  punishment,  he  might  have 
been  compelled  to  listen  for  a  period  of  years  to  translations 
of  his  own  poems  into  French  or  Italian  or  Spanish.  In 
justice  to  Emerson’s  fair-mindedness,  it  must  be  added  that 
he  mentions  the  Italian  phrase,  i  traditori  traduttoriy  which  is 
not  only  a  most  pregnant  epigram  in  itself  but  also  most 
illuminating  for  our  purposes  in  this  discussion. 

But  if  authority  avail  anything,  there  is  evidence  enough 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  doubtless  in  one  of  his  less 
serious  moments  that  Macaulay  made  his  epigram  about  a 
translated  poem  being  like  a  boiled  strawberry,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  telling  for  being  less  dignified  than  was  his  wont. 
Bentley’s  criticism  of  Pope’s  Iliady  that  it  was  a  very  pretty 
poem  but  that  he  must  not  call  it  Homer,  was  equally  sue- 
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cinct  and  equally  felicitous.  Dr.  Johnson’s  views  on  trans¬ 
lations  are  certainly  of  as  much  weight  as  Emerson’s  and  are 
so  thorough  in  their  analysis  that  I  give  them  in  full : 

You  may  translate  books  of  science  exactly.  You  may  also  translate 
history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetical. 
Poetry,  indeed,  can  not  be  translated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that 
preserve  languages;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  a  language, 
if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But 
as  the  beauties  of  poetry  can  not  be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that 
in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language.^ 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  glibly  that  a  translation  is  as  good 
as  the  original.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  translation  but  of 
what  translation.  Is  Chapman’s  translation  of  Homer  as 
good  as  the  Greek,  or  Pope’s,  or  Lord  Derby’s,  or  Bryant’s? 
Is  Dry  den’s  version  of  the  Aeneid  as  good  as  the  Latin,  or 
William  Morris’s,  or  Mackail’s?  Is  Gilbert  Murray’s  ex¬ 
cellent  translation  of  Euripides  as  good  as  the  original?  The 
lyric,  it  is  commonly  admitted,  can  not  be  translated.  But 
is  this  not  also  true  about  prose?  Can  the  epigrammatic 
quality  of  Tacitus  be  reproduced  in  English?  Would  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater  be  himself  in  French  or  German?  In  Hamlet’s 
soliloquy  see  what  becomes  of  the  word  “bourne.”  This 
word  has  for  me  a  very  distinct  aesthetic  value.  A  “  bourne  ” 
is  a  place  somewhere  between  the  setting  sun  and 
the  rising  moon;  an  ethereal  barrier,  beyond  which  dwell 
the  folk  of  other  years;  a  mysterious  stream  like  the  ancient 
river  of  Ocean,  past  which  it  is  not  fated  that  mortal  man 
should  go.  What  happens  to  it  when  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  translation?  In  Tieck  and  Schlegel’s  version  it 
becomes  “Bezirk.”  How  unutterably  flat!  A  “Bezirk” 
is  an  administrative  subdivision  of  a  German  state  and  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  German  reader  all  the  wearisome  machinery 
and  red-tape  of  Prussian  bureaucracy.  Compare  Lear’s 
speech  on  the  heath  with  the  same  German  translation  and 
with  Victor  Hugo’s  version  in  French: 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drown’d  the  cocks! 

^Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  under  date  of  April  11,  1776. 
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You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 

Singe  my  white  head!  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 

Strike  fiat  the  thick  rotundity  o’  the  world ! 

Crack  nature’s  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

Blast,  Wind’,  und  sprengt  die  Backen!  Wiitet!  Blast! - 

Ihr  Katarakt’  und  Wolkenbrliche,  speit. 

Bis  ihr  die  TUrm’  erskuft,  die  Hahn’  ertrankt! 

Ihr  schweflichten,  gedankenschnellen  Blitze, 

Vortrab  dem  Donnerkeil,  der  Eichen  spaltet, 

Versengt  mein  weisses  Haupt ! 

Du  Donner,  schmetternd, 

Schlag’  flach  das  macht’ge  Rundder  Welt;  zerbrich 

Die  Formen  der  Natur,  vernicht’  auf  eins 

Den  Schbpfungskeim  des  undankbaren  Menschen. 

Vents,  souflSez  a  crever  vos  joues!  faites  rage!  souflflez! 

Cataractes  et  ouragans,  degorgez-vous 

Jusqu’  a  ce  que  vous  ayez  submerge  nos  clochers  et  noye  leurs  coqs! 

Vous,  eclairs  sulfureux,  actifs  comme  1’  idee 

Avant-coureurs  de  la  foudre  qui  fend  les  chines 

Venez  roussir  ma  tete  blanche!  Et  toi,  tonnerre  exterminateure 

ficrase  le  globe  massif  du  monde 

Brise  les  monies  de  la  nature  et  detruis  en  un  instant  tons  les  germes 
Qui  font  r  ingrate  humanite. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  difference  between 
denotation  and  connotation.  Denotation  is  a  mechanical 
thing.  It  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  The  one  of  whom  it  was 
said  that 

A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more, 

had  not  advanced  beyond  the  denoting  stage  of  literature  or 
of  life,  and  those  to-day  who  are  satisfied  with  translations 
are  at  best  but  a  sorry  brood  of  Peter  Bells. 

A  mathematical  or  scientific  work  may  be  read  in  transla¬ 
tion  without  loss,  if  the  author  has  kept  his  personality  out 
of  the  original,  for  there  is  no  emotional  or  aesthetic  element 
in  the  language  of  science.  “  Twice  two  are  four  ”  and  “  deux 
fois  deux  sont  quatre”  have  precisely  the  same  aesthetic 
coeflScient — namely,  zero.  Of  course  mistakes  in  denotation 
are  not  infrequently  made,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Furness  in 
his  variorum  edition  of  Macbeth.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  Eschenburg,  in  his  translation  of  Macbeth  in  1775, 
mistook  the  word  “baboon”  for  “baby” in  the  witches’  scene 
in  the  fourth  act  and,  consequently,  translates  the  line 

“Cool  it  with  a  baboon’s  blood” 
as 

“Klihlt’s  mit  eines  Sauglings  Blut,” 
which  translation  was  followed  by  numerous  succeeding 
translators,  including  Schiller. 

Connotation  is  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  coeflBcient  in 
literary  art.  In  its  function  as  a  connoting  agent  language 
takes  wings  to  itself  and  rises  above  the  earth;  it  brings  to 
us  the  overtones,  “where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear”;  it  passes  words  through  ultra-violet  rays  and  they  re¬ 
appear  in  a  new  meaning  of  infinite  beauty.  Southey  says, 
“In  every  language  there  is  a  magic  of  words  as  untransla¬ 
table  as  the  Sesame  in  the  Arabian  tale — you  may  retain 
the  meaning,  but  if  the  words  be  changed  the  spell  is  lost.” 
In  translating  from  one  language  to  another  the  emotional 
and  aesthetic  quality  is  lost  and  the  new  product  can  be  only 
a  work  of  art  which  is  independent  of  the  original,  that  is, 
by  the  genius  of  the  translator,  without  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  work  translated.  The  parallel  passages 
which  I  have  given  above  show  the  truth  of  this.  Even 
short  phrases  and  single  words  present  insuperable  difficulties 
to  the  translator.  Try,  for  example,  to  translate  “la  douce 
France”  or  “dolce  far  niente”  and  then  compare  your 
translation  with  the  original.  The  word  “thistle”  means 
one  thing  to  a  Scotchman,  but  the  word  “cardo,”  denoting 
the  same  thing,  has  no  such  connotation  for  the  Italian.  The 
Rhine  has  a  certain  connotation  for  the  German,  but  to  con¬ 
vey  the  same  emotion  to  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  we 
must  speak  of  the  Thames  or  the  Shannon.  The  saints  of 
the  Catholic  religion  are  but  entertaining  fiction  to  the 
Protestant.  The  same  aggregation  of  colors,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  suggest  quite  different  things  to  the  Frenchman,  the 
Englishman,  the  Serbian,  and  the  American.  To  the  man 
interested  in  the  symbolism  of  color,  red  will  signify  courage, 
white  purity,  and  blue  truth.  To  the  man  who  has  studied 
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the  development  of  our  modern  national  emblems  the  three 
colors  might  suggest  the  alliance  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Bavaria;  the  tricolor  being  the  red  of  the  first,  the  white  of 
the  second,  and  the  blue  of  the  third.  In  short,  Terence 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  his  “Quot  homines,  tot 
sententiae.” 

There  is,  then,  in  every  phase  of  human  experience  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  subjectivity  which  enters  into  our  ideas  of  art,  of 
patriotism,  and  of  religion.  We  may  in  the  same  way  speak 
of  a  linguistic  subjectivity,  and  as  we  can  not  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  thistle  to  the  Scotchman,  the  Rhine  to  the 
German,  the  saints  to  the  Catholic,  unless  we  enter  into  his 
milieu  and  get  his  point  of  view,  so  we  can  not  get  the  full 
meaning  of  a  work  of  literary  art  unless  we  enter  into  the 
milieu  of  the  author  and  learn  to  appreciate  all  the  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  language  which  he  employs. 

To  show  the  impossibility  of  translating  the  connoting  ele¬ 
ment  in  language,  Furness,  in  his  variorum  edition  of  Othello 
quotes  the  lines: 

Look  where  he  comes:  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owds’t  yesterday. 

He  then  gives  translations  of  these  from  the  works  of  reput¬ 
able  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  modern  Greek, 

Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish  scholars.  None  of  these,  in  the 
opinion  of  Furness,  does  more  than  reproduce  the  denoting 
element  of  the  original  and  he  adds,  “Not  while  the  world 
lasts  will  Gretchen’s  song  be  translated : 

‘Meine  Ruh’  ist  hin, 

Mein  Herz  ist  schwer.*  ” 

The  apologist  for  translations  usually  employs  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  to  have  read  great  books  in  translation  is  better 
than  never  to  have  read  them  at  all.  Such  a  statement  no 
sensible  person  would  ever  combat;  it  is  axiomatic  and  has 
been  ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  “half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.”  It  is  for  the  remaining  half  loaf 
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that  I  argue  and  it  is  against  this  modern  tendency  toward 
intellectual  impotence,  this  “play- way”  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  that  I  protest.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  substitutes. 
We  have  food  substitutes  and  clothing  substitutes.  We 
take  correspondence  courses  in  engineering,  instead  of  going 
to  a  technical  school.  We  sit  in  our  comfortable  armchairs 
and  listen  to  our  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  master’s  voice. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  better  to  get  what  we  do  get  than  to  get 
nothing  at  all.  But  we  forget  Aristotle’s  reply  to  Alexander 
when  the  latter  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  geometrical 
propositions  that  “there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.”  It 
is  a  platitude  to  say  that  one  gets  no  more  out  of  a  thing  than 
one  puts  into  it:  it  is  but  a  modern  version  of  the  “ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit”  of  Lucretius.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  translations  overlook,  what  so  many  of  the  so-called 
educational  reformers  overlook,  when  they  try  to  make 
education  a  pretty  pastime  to  while  away  a  summer’s  day. 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  all  people  who  believe  in 
these  literary  substitutes  to  Shelley’s  A  Defence  of  Poetry ,  for 
he  surely,  if  anyone,  may  speak  as  one  having  authority. 
“It  were  as  wise,”  he  says,  “to  cast  a  violet  into  a  crucible 
that  you  might  discover  the  formal  principle  of  its  color  and 
odor,  as  seek  to  transfuse  from  one  language  into  another 
the  creations  of  a  poet.” 


THE  SCHOOL  PRODUCT  AND  INDUSTRY 
William  C.  Geer 


The  part  played  by  the  teacher  in  the  economy  of  life 
is  in  many  respects  quite  analogous  to  that  played  by 
those  who  in  industry  create  articles  or  products  for 
manufacture  and  sale.  The  teacher  brings  together  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  that  have  come  down  to  him  from  many 
peoples  and  many  lands,  and,  by  proper  handling  of  those 
mental  materials,  he  guides  the  youth  of  our  country  so  that 
it  may  serve  well  in  human  activities.  He  represents  the 
creative  forces  at  work  in  the  shaping  of  men  and  women. 
In  industry  there  are  men  and  women  who  invent,  design, 
and  create  things.  Many  materials  are  brought  together 
from  many  lands,  and  combined  into  articles  of  various 
shapes  ready  for  production  and  sale,  and  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  useful  work.  The  one  thought  that  is  uppermost,  and 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  work  depends,  is  to  fit  the 
products  of  these  efforts  for  definite  service  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Service  must  ever  be  the  direct  aim  of  the  work. 

In  order  properly  to  design  a  product,  one  must  first  deter¬ 
mine  the  performance  demanded  of  it;  that  is,  one  must 
know  where  and  how  the  article  is  to  be  used,  if  his  creations 
are  to  be  intelligent.  Every  day,  throughout  manufacturing 
industry,  the  question  is  asked :  Do  the  articles  made  fit  the 
service;  do  they  render  full  measure  of  value?  In  order  to 
answer  that  question,  every  industry  has  large  staffs  of  men 
and  women  whose  one  purpose  is  to  study  the  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  how  they  serve.  It  would  be  folly  for  me,  a 
tire  manufacturer,  to  place  upon  the  market  a  new  product 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  old  and  a  thorough  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  new.  To  that  end,  a  constant  study  is 
made;  we  have  test  cars  which  run  day  and  night  in  wearing 
out  tires;  we  have  field  men  who  report  the  results  of  actual 
service  given  upon  automobiles.  We  have  machines  in  dur 
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laboratories  upon  which  tires  and  other  articles  are  con¬ 
tinually  tested. 

Do  teachers  so  study  the  products  of  their  efforts?  They 
probably  know  places  where  the  graduates  go  into  the  various 
phases  of  industrial  life,  for  after  all,  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  enter  into  industry  of  some  kind.  In  manufacturing 
industries  at  least  one  of  our  efforts  is  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
turned  product.  Most  articles  are  perishable,  and  it  is 
important  for  us  to  know  why.  Do  teachers  study  the 
scrap  heap  of  educational  products?  Do  they  go  to  the 
farm,  the  office,  the  factory,  to  investigate  at  first  hand  the 
services  that  their  boys  and  girls  render?  Do  they  make 
careful  and  systematic  efforts  to  determine  whether  the  de¬ 
sign  of  their  product  be  right  for  utility  in  life?  We  are  rather 
apt  to  believe  that  all  education  is  sound  and  that  those 
who  have  passed  under  the  infiuence  of  teachers  are  thereby 
better  fitted  for  their  life’s  activities.  But  I  wonder  if, 
after  all,  they  are  always  better. 

Let  us  analyze  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  products 
of  the  schools  as  we  see  them  in  the  factories.  It  will  be 
probably  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  express  them  strictly  in 
terms  of  lower  primary  education,  for  the  laws  of  the  land 
forbid  the  presence  of  young  children  in  industry.  So  I  shall 
attempt  to  discuss  only  fundamental  principles  illustrated 
usually  by  cases  of  young  people  of  maturer  years. 

I  remember  a  young  man  who  came  into  my  department 
some  years  ago,  an  excellent  student  filled  with  energy,  with 
promise  of  a  bright  future.  He  had  not  been  with  us  long 
before  I  gave  him  a  defined  responsibility — that  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  a  certain  article  in  production  in  our  mill. 
The  daily  round  of  his  duties  led  him  into  the  rooms  where  it 
was  made,  into  the  laboratory  where  it  was  tested,  and  in 
contact  with  the  field  where  it  was  actually  used.  Day  after 
day  he  reported  the  product  to  be  normal  and  uniform. 
Other  men,  however,  found  variations  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  product  which  he  had  failed  to  observe,  and  they  directed 
changes  that  avoided  troubles  in  service.  He  had  taken  for 
granted  that  the  quality  was  uniform  without  bringing  to 
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bear  a  critical  attitude.  He  had  been  asked  nothing  be¬ 
yond  his  ability,  but  he  showed  himself  to  be  clearly  a  fol¬ 
lower  and  not  a  leader.  This  is  one  of  the  first  observations 
made  by  most  business  men  of  the  products  of  the  schools; 
they  are  followers. 

Probably  the  majority  of  human  beings  are  by  nature 
followers  of  other  leaders.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  industry 
and  one  reason  for  the  business  depression  under  which  we 
suffer  to-day  is  the  “follower”  attitude  of  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  laboring  men.  Followers,  I  mean,  with  respect  to 
their  work.  I  have  seen  bricklayers,  carpenters,  workmen 
of  all  kinds,  instead  of  aggressively  pursuing  a  job,  loaf  at  the 
earliest  and  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  common  in  our 
offices;  it  is  common  in  the  shop — a  waste  of  time  because  of  an 
improper  attitude  toward  their  work,  an  unwillingness  to 
carry  it  quickly  to  completion.  The  products  of  the  soil, 
brains,  and  time  are  the  chief  sources  of  our  wealth.  The 
past  few  years  have  seen  an  enormous  waste  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  with  depression  an  inevitable  result.  We  perhaps 
can  not  blame  that  attitude  upon  the  schools,  but  we  know 
how  in  kindergarten  the  boys  and  girls  tackle  their  problems 
aggressively  and  come  back  for  more.  The  business  of  the 
school,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  to  prevent  such  tenden¬ 
cies,  to  maintain  the  native  aggressiveness  of  children,  and  to 
develop  it  on  through  their  school  years,  into  the  spirit  of 
leadership,  even  though  all  do  not  and  cannot  become  actual 
directors  of  men. 

Schools  are,  however,  military  in  organization  and  are,  as 
rapidly  as  the  great  systems  can  work  on  children,  making 
all  too  many  military  cadets  out  of  them.  We  may  not  like 
the  word.  We  have  a  horror  of  the  military  school  in  this 
country,  but  our  great  systems  are,  nevertheless,  military. 
Call  them  “formal,”  if  you  will,  for  the  sake  of  diplomacy. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  this  follower  habit 
in  children  is  a  consequence  of  the  autocratic  government  of 
schools  when  collected  into  systems.  Discipline  is  main¬ 
tained;  and  when  an  over-energetic  small  boy  fiits  a  bit  of 
cardboard  across  a  room,  he  must,  perforce,  be  punished. 
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You  and  I,  after  an  hour  of  hard  work,  have  experienced  the 
sensation  of  longing  just  to  stretch  ourselves  like  tired  cats; 
yet  in  class  room  we  were,  and  the  children  still  are,  obliged 
to  sit  in  a  hard  desk  “at  attention” — perpetually  at  atten¬ 
tion.  We  certainly  do  not  carry  discipline  in  factories  to 
that  extreme.  Hours  are  necessary,  but  men  and  women  go 
along  quite  informally;  and  as  long  as  the  work  assigned  to 
them  is  done,  it  is  enough.  In  our  factories  the  day  is 
rapidly  passing  when  the  foreman  is  an  autocratic  boss. 
Better  results  are  obtained  by  self-discipline  than  by  forced 
discipline.  Under  the  boss  system  comes  the  idea  of  blindly 
“following  the  leader,”  doing  as  little  as  possible. 

If  you  maintain  autocracy  in  your  schools,  you  may  expect 
children  to  strive  to  copy  the  boss.  We  naturally  ape  our 
leaders,  and  it  is  natural  to  find  followers  anxious  to  become 
leaders  of  the  same  type  and  by  any  possible  course.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  their  children  study  textbooks,  work  out  lessons 
and  recite;  they  have  them  follow  their  lead,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  not  disagree  with  them.  Some  schools,  happily, 
have  become  humanized  enough  to  extend  to  teachers  a 
large  leeway  of  action,  from  which  condition  notable  results  in 
the  children’s  self-discipline  have  come  forth.  Therein  lies 
one  of  the  most  important  achievements  to  come  from  school 
training — self-discipline.  For  whatever  walk  in  life  children 
go,  independence  in  thought  and  controlled  action  are  es¬ 
sential.  Self-government  for  a  nation  is  best  founded  upon 
personal  self-discipline,  an  attribute  surely  to  be  fostered  in 
school. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  the  president  of  one  of 
our  great  corporations.  He  brought  up  a  point  that  is  fun¬ 
damental,  and  so  strikingly  opposite  to  a  characteristic  of 
products  of  schools  that  it  constitutes  the  next  point  I  wish 
to  make.  He  remarked  that,  after  all,  men  do  best  in  the 
positions  that  give  them  greatest  happiness.  He  recalled 
how,  when  he  was  first  in  the  factory,  some  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  he  was  at  the  plant  at  six  in  the  morning,  carried 
his  lunch  with  him,  worked  all  day,  and  several  nights  a 
week  remained  at  work  until  ten  o’clock.  “I  did  not  do  that 
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day  after  day  because  I  had  to,”  he  said.  “I  did  it  because 
I  loved  it,  and  I  would  love  to-day  to  return  to  the  details  of 
factory  work  rather  than  to  sit  in  an  office.”  Products  of 
our  schools  seem  to  find  their  happiness  outside  their  life’s 
work. 

It  is  not  strange  that  “student  activities”  have  grown 
and  developed  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  occupy  so 
large  a  place  in  the  life  of  students,  even  down  into  the 
lower  grades.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^ 
has  written  a  most  stimulating  article,  and  in  it,  speaking  of 
the  student,  he  says: 

His  methods,  like  his  means  of  expression,  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
faculty.  He  chooses  for  himself,  according  to  his  tastes,  or  real  or  fancied 
gifts,  or  his  ambitions,  the  course  or  courses  which  he  will  pursue — “what 
he  goes  out  for,”  in  his  sharper  phrase.  .  .  .  The  first  is  competition, 

which  has  been  barred  from  purely  academic  shades,  where  studies  are  no 
longer  a  major  sport.  .  .  In  the  student  university,  competition  is  the 

rule  of  life.  Men  compete  or  “try”  out  for  every  place  in  every  activity — 
athletic,  literary,  executive,  musical,  even  social.  .  .  .  And  this  great 

stimulus  of  youth,  this  game  he  plays  throughout,  perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  these  outside  activities  detract  from  interest  in  the 
formal  curriculum.  They  offer  him  what  youth  continually  desires,  a 
chance  to  try  his  strength  and  skill  with  its  fellows. 

Filled  with  these  motives  when  he  comes  into  industry,  he 
naturally  watches  the  clock,  is  late  in  coming  in  the  morning, 
is  quick  to  jump  away  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Because  of  his  school  habits,  he  forgets  how  he  now 
is  playing  a  vital  part  in  the  most  fascinating  game  that  hu¬ 
manity  has  undertaken — the  game  of  business.  Each  in 
his  own  way  can,  if  properly  trained,  derive  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  from  it. 

Why  do  many  children  leave  school  so  young  .5^  It  may 
sometimes  be  to  earn  their  own  living.  When  a  report 
mentions,  though,  that  in  Philadelphia  forty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  annually 
leave  school,  there  is  some  more  basic  difficulty  than  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  their  living.  I  frankly  believe  a  prime  difficulty  to  lie 
in  the  examination  systems.  My  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
small  boy  when  he  is  required  to  be  stuffed  for  examination 
like  a  turkey  for  the  Thanksgiving  table.  No  wonder  he 
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lacks  interest  and  revolts.  Some  years  ago  I  taught  in  a 
New  York  State  High  School.  Fresh  from  a  normal  school 
and  after  one  happy  college  year  in  science  study,  I  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  do  some  real  teaching.  As  though  it  were  yester¬ 
day  I  remember  how  I  planned  a  course  in  modern  botany. 
We  were  to  study  plant  growth.  It  did  not  take  long  for 
the  children  to  become  interested,  and  our  windows  were 
alive  with  young  corn  and  other  evidences  of  plant  life.  We 
made  trips  to  the  woods  and  watched  plants  grow.  For  a 
month  there  was  a  happy  group,  teacher  and  children,  all 
filled  with  enthusiasm.  My  early  training  had  not  been 
under  the  Regents’  System,  with  its  final  examination  as  the 
high  and  austere  judge  of  pupils*  abilities;  therefore  I  went 
serenely  on,  enjoyed  the  teaching,  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  children.  One  day  a  wise,  experienced  teacher  asked  me 
what  plans  I  had  made  to  “take  them  through”  the  examin¬ 
ation.  With  a  shock  I  faced  the  “system.”  I  saw  the  end 
in  sight,  with  pupils  and  teacher  discredited  because  they 
could  not  “pass.”  Enthusiasm  quickly  disappeared;  in 
place  of  it  came  the  “course  of  study.”  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  abandon  my  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  usual 
scheme,  with  which  you  are  so  familiar,  took  its  place.  We 
studied  old  examination  papers;  we  studied  pages  in  text¬ 
books,  instead  of  flowers;  we  drilled,  and  we  drilled  again. 
You  do  not  wonder  that  one  year  of  this  “drill  sergeant” 
method  was  enough  to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  And  young  people  when  they  come  into  in¬ 
dustry  from  such  schools,  filled  with  the  idea  that  factories  are 
equally  harsh,  that  the  fun  of  life  is  to  be  gained  outside  them. 

Another  important  attitude  that  too  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  schools  show,  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  business 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  business  really  is.  Do 
teachers  personally  teach  the  real  truth  of  industry  to  their 
children?  C.  W.  Barron,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York,  makes  a  pretty  vital  criticism, 
which  I  hope  is  not  as  wide-spread  as  he  intimates.  He  says : 

To  make  our  future  prosperous,  we  must  join  capital  and  labor  in  that 
better  understanding  and  broader  education.  Your  education  is  wrong 
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from  top  to  bottom.  You  do  not  teach  economics  in  the  schools.  Your 
colleges  and  professors  teach  Bolshevism  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
teaching  that  property  is  stealing;  that  the  owners  of  capital  are  thieves. 
How  can  you  have  honesty  and  integrity  down  the  line  when  you  are 
teaching  that  the  man  at  the  top  is  only  a  horse-thief! 

If  there  is  one  thing  our  schools  need  at  this  time,  it  is  the  A  B  C  of 
finance.  There  is  not  a  problem  in  finance  that  is  not  in  every  man’s 
pocketbook.  It  is  the  same  problem  there  as  with  the  bank  pocket- 
book  or  the  United , States  Treasury;  just  a  question  of  debits  and 
credits,  or  present  assets  and  future  demands,  where  credits  should  be 
given  and  where  reserves  should  be  placed. 

This  is  so  easily  demonstrated,  and  you,  in  the  financial  world,  so  well 
understand  it,  that  you  never  think  of  putting  it  before  your  children, 
especially  your  so-called  educated  children.  You  do  not  see  to  it  that  the 
preacher,  the  teacher  or  the  professor  instructing  your  family  understands 
the  financial  foimdations.  You  never  look  to  see  what  your  schools  are 
teaching  in  the  line  of  economics.  You  leave  such  instruction  to  the 
agitator  and  the  public  press  that  is  built  for  circulation  and  not  for  instruc¬ 
tion. 

If  such  teaching  and  such  neglect  of  schools  be  wide¬ 
spread,  you  do  not  wonder  that  the  products  from  it  fail  to 
fit  fully  into  industrial  life.  You  do  not  wonder  that  these 
products  too  often  lack  the  other  greatest  requirement  for 
success — that  of  integrity.  For  if  schools  be  on  the  wrong 
line,  pupils  will  learn,  and  rapidly,  to  use  all  the  tricks  and 
deceits  possible  to  get  away  from  them  or  at  least  to  put  into 
them  as  httle  as  possible.  Integrity  is  the  basic  principle 
of  happiness  as  well  as  that  most  necessary  in  industrial  life. 

In  our  manufacturing  groups,  a  most  evident  defect  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  high  school  and  college  graduates  is  an 
inability  to  correlate  the  studies  they  have  taken.  They 
may  know  arithmetic  as  such;  but  the  moment  the  scope 
of  the  problem  is  changed,  they  seem  to  find  great  difficulty 
in  its  use.  The  problems  we  solve  every  day  are  not  separ¬ 
ated  into  the  specialties  described  in  curricula.  Life  is  all 
mixed  up.  The  correct  solution  of  an  accounting  problem 
is  not  derived  wholly  from  mathematics.  I  was  talking  a 
few  days  ago  with  an  able  accountant  who  had  prepared  cer¬ 
tain  figures  of  costs,  which,  while  accurate  arithmetically, 
were  useless  practically,  for  he  had  apparently  overlooked 
the  details  of  construction  of  the  product.  Some  time  ago 
I  gave  a  problem  to  a  young  man  which  called  for  a  report  on 
sources  of  materials  in  the  form  of  a  chart  pictorially  drawn. 
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It  was  at  once  geography,  art,  and  mathematics.  After  the 
utmost  patience  in  explanation,  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
him  started.  He  could  not  pursue  the  problem  alone,  but 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  several  others  to  help  him. .  Yet  the 
data  were  as  easily  obtainable  by  him  as  by  the  others.  He 
seemed  unable  to  correlate  simple  data. 

Many  young  men  have  asked  me  why  there  is  such  a  break 
between  school  and  business.  In  my  judgment  one  of  the 
real  reasons  is  that  the  schools  have  too  highly  specialized 
their  subjects.  History,  arithmetic,  geography  and  so 
on  have  been  made  into  separately  taught  specialties; 
industry  requires  the  use  of  associated  knowledge  in  the 
daily  round  of  its  affairs.  We  can  scarcely  expect  young  chil¬ 
dren  by  some  gift  of  nature  to  correlate  the  data  learned  in 
school.  Had  the  teachers  trained  boys  and  girls  each  year 
to  correlate  what  they  had  learned  in  one  study  with  that 
of  others  and  to  bring  all  together  into  ordinary  life,  they 
would  find  their  graduates  slipping  gracefully  into  the  current 
and  swimming  more  easily  with  it.  Experience,  upon  which 
so  great  store  is  set  in  practical  affairs,  is,  after  all,  but  the 
result  of  hard  knocks  upon  a  person  who  has  by  this  process 
learned  the  relations  of  things  and  in  learning  relations  has 
developed  judgment. 

There  is  no  other  one  observation,  I  suppose,  made  by 
business  men  so  many  times  as  that  of  the  inability  of  the 
product  of  schools  to  tackle  broad  problems  and  pursue  them 
to  completion.  It  can  be  seen  whither  my  logic  leads. 
Some  recent  educational  methods  parallel  closely  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  industry.  With  apologies  to  Professor  W.  H.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  let  me  remark  that  industrial  life  at  least  “is  one 
purposeful  activity  after  another.”  Too  many  people  have 
conceived  it  to  be  concerned  with  things.  Things  are  but 
the  results  of  industrial  activities.  The  tires,  shoes,  cloth¬ 
ing,  food,  and  so  on  do  not  just  happen;  they  are  designed, 
made,  financed,  and  sold,  and  to  the  doing  of  this  business 
men  devote  their  energies.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  not 
formed  the  habit  of  self-application,  in  purposeful  activity, 
finds  it  difiScult  to  fit,  except  possibly  as  a  blind  follower.  In 
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my  own  early  days  those  efforts  which  gave  me  the  most  valu¬ 
able  training  had  to  do  with  projects  of  one  kind  or  another. 
I  had  studied  French,  for  instance,  in  college,  but  without 
much  ability  until  in  the  course  of  a  debate  between  two  classes 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  read  some  original  reports  that 
were  printed  in  French.  Since  I  saw  that  the  data  therein 
contained  were  valuable  in  winning  the  debate  I  learned 
French  until  I  could  get  the  meaning  out  of  those  pages.  It 
was  a  project  of  the  most  useful  sort,  for  French  gained  through 
that  purposeful  effort  remained  longer  than  most  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  from  other  methods  of  study. 

The  project  method  is  not  generally  used,  unfortunately, 
a  fact  borne  in  upon  me  after  the  close  of  the  War  in  the  early 
part  of  1919,  when  it  became  necessary  to  build  up  the 
depleted  staff  of  my  department.  A  considerable  number 
of  young  men  were  employed  and  put  through  a  course  of 
apprenticeship.  Some  of  them  were  college  graduates  of 
four  years’  training.  Some  were  doctors  of  philosophy, 
some  high  school  graduates,  and  some  had  not  even  been 
through  high  school.  Of  all  these  young  men  there  were  but 
few  who,  given  a  problem  and  without  great  directive  detail, 
could  carry  it  through,  find  the  solution,  and  bring  back  a 
definite,  consistent,  well-written  report.  They  had  never 
formed  the  habit  of  purposeful  study,  and  it  has  been  very 
rare  that  I  have  seen  young  men  able  to  work  in  other  than 
such  narrow  lines  as  textbooks  have  taught.  Examples  are 
plentiful. 

A  young  woman  who  had  been  graduated  from  one  of  our 
best  colleges,  when  questioned  by  her  manager  about  some  of 
her  methods  which  had  given  poor  results  in  the  office,  tried  to 
defend  her  position  by  saying  that  she  followed  the  line  of 
teaching  laid  down  in  her  school.  She  may  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  grounded  in  facts,  but  she  was  unable  to  apply  the 
knowledge  to  local  business  conditions.  This  was  not  a  case 
of  assignment  foreign  to  subjects  this  young  lady  had  studied. 
The  business  situation  was  a  problem  that  involved  an  align¬ 
ment  of  ideas  in  ways  different  from  the  text.  Had  her 
student  life  been  lived  in  projects  and  problems,  she  would 
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have  adapted  herself  admirably.  Another,  a  young  man 
also  a  college  graduate,  was  given  a  position  calling  for  some 
degree  of  originality  and  action.  The  position  was  of  a 
semi-managerial  nature  wherein  the  individual  trait  was  a 
necessity.  He  failed  completely,  as  he  seemed  hopelessly 
lost  when  the  procedure  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  text  books. 
This  young  man  is  now  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  technical 
schools.  Simply  the  lack  of  individuality  and  adaptability 
caused  his  failure  in  the  commercial  world.  Reports  say  he 
is  doing  well,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  a  young  man 
who  had  failed  in  a  business  position  should  be  considered  a 
success  as  a  teacher.  There  is  no  field  of  human  endeavor 
that  should  require  so  versatile  a  mentality  as  the  teaching 
profession. 

As  a  definite  end  of  problem  work,  may  I  recommend  more 
thorough  training  in  facility  of  expression?  I  have  as  yet 
seen  few  products  of  schools  able  to  carry  through  a 
problem  to  the  point  of  a  correctly  expressed  verbal  or  written 
report.  Too  many  of  them  fail  in  the  ability  to  arrange  data 
logically,  and  their  English  is  atrocious.  And  when  it  comes 
to  standing  in  front  of  a  committee  of  executives  where 
coolly,  definitely,  deliberately,  they  read  or  speak  a  report  in 
a  way  to  carry  weight  and  convince  executives  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  course  of  action,  there  are  unfortunately  relatively 
few  so  able  to  handle  the  English  language.  Yet  expression 
is  the  one  means  of  human  intercourse,  and  expression  in 
good  English  is  the  one  most  prominent  criterion  of  an 
educated  person. 

The  difficulty  to-day  and  probably  the  fundamental  one 
lies  in  the  prevailing  conception  of  education.  The  diction¬ 
ary  definition  of  the  word  gives  us  the  impression  of  finality 
when  in  point  of  fact  it  expresses  but  the  explanation  of  past 
usage.  For  this  reason  we  generally  believe  education  to  be 
a  process  which  should  be  worked  upon  children  by  an  out¬ 
side  agency.  Therein  is  the  trouble;  it  is  something  that  is 
done  to  you;  it  is  too  much  from  the  outside  and  too  little 
from  the  inside.  The  time  has  come  when  a  change  in  defini¬ 
tion  is  needed  and  with  it  a  change  in  methods  of  practice. 
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You  cannot  educate  persons  into  Henry  Fords,  Mor¬ 
gans  or  Rockefellers  in  business,  neither  can  you  produce 
Thoreaus,  Lincolns,  or  Edisons.  These  great  men  made  them¬ 
selves  by  virtue  of  God-given  capabilities.  The  present  edu¬ 
cational  systems  may  spoil  the  pupils  and  prevent  children 
who  otherwise  might  be  leaders  from  becoming  such.  You 
can,  however,  so  train  a  child  that  each  will  retain  his  individ¬ 
uality,  and  you  can  give  him  the  ability  to  develop  himself. 

The  real  need  is  the  development  in  the  child  of  capacity  for 
self-instruction.  Change  the  teaching  methods  and  make 
this  the  back-bone  of  education,  and  the  natural  human  char¬ 
acteristics  will  be  maintained.  The  children  will  grow  in 
ability  to  face  and  solve  new  problems,  and  will  apply  keener 
minds  in  the  home  and  in  industry.  Already  in  school 
illustrations  are  used  from  real  life;  but  we  must  go  further 
and  give  the  children  training  in  the  proper  methods  of 
attacking  problems,  training  which  means  developing  in  him 
capacities  for  self-instruction.  Then  the  child  will  move 
forward  year  by  year  with  a  changing  civilization,  and  be 
able  at  maturity  to  qualify  in  life  as  it  may  be  at  that  time. 

When  teachers  generally  study  individuals  in  the 
factory  and  office,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  inner 
urge  as  the  compelling  force  to  be  trained  in  school.  The 
ability  to  acquire  knowledge  will  be  found  the  great  essential 
for  fitting  into  any  particular  stage  of  human  advancement. 
Through  nicely  arranged  problems  to  be  selected  by  children 
for  their  purposeful  activities,  they  will  naturally  be  led  to 
learn  necessary  facts  and  their  relations.  They  will 
gain  happiness  in  the  joy  of  accomplishment.  When 
children  come  to  impel  themselves  into  study,  the  teacher 
can  find  time  for  individual  attention.  They  can  then  be 
led  to  grow  in  love  of  learning  and  in  capacity  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion,  which  are  the  greatest  achievements  to  be  attained  by 
a  child  from  the  educational  process  and  those  most  essential 
to  success  in  any  walk  of  industrial  life. 


EDITORIALS 


The  general  theme  scheduled  for  the  annual 
Boomewng  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Boston  was  “Education  and  the  Democratic 
Awakening.”  This  caption,  even  with  analytic  sub-topics 
assigned  to  the  various  days,  suggested  little  more  than  the 
usual  truisms  and  platitudes  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
general  sessions  of  an  educational  body  meeting  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  nation’s  birthday.  But  the  “democratic 
awakening”  became  something  more  than  a  paper  expression 
this  time.  The  old  scenes  enacted  in  Faneuil  Hall  were  re¬ 
peated  in  Mechanics  Hall,  with  an  educational  rather  than 
a  political  background. 

The  excitement  was  kindled  by  an  editorial  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald.  That  journal  obviously 
thought  to  head  off  or  crush  the  frequently  expressed 
sentiment  of  the  Education  Association  in  favor  of  a 
national  department  of  education.  The  editorial  de¬ 
clared:  “Should  the  National  Association  for  any  reason 
either  adopt  resolutions  favoring  the  Towner-Sterling  educa¬ 
tion  bill,  or  send  out  from  Boston  its  members  poisoned  with 
the  virus  of  socialism  and  bureaucracy  emanating  from  that 
bill  and  proposed  legislation  of  similar  import,  it  will  have 
done  a  wrong  to  the  cause  of  real  education  from  which 
perhaps  there  will  never  be  recovery.”  Further  it  held  that 
the  bill  would  be  “a  long  step  towards  the  disintegration 
of  our  federated  republic.”  All  of  which  sounded  to  the 
delegates  suspiciously  like  the  pious  remark  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  sometime  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia:  “I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God 
keep  us  from  both.” 

The  editorial  proved  a  boomerang.  Even  the  delegates 
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who  were  lukewarm  about  the  bill  and  those  who  had  actually 
been  opposed  to  it  found  themselves  for  the  nonce  at  least 
voting  for  it.  When  the  question  of  reaffirming  the  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  Association  was  put,  but  two  delegates 
out  of  the  hundreds  declared  in  the  negative.  The  digni¬ 
fied  reply  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Association, 
which  met  promptly  on  Monday,  commanded  an  attention 
from  the  press  and  public  such  as  no  statement  from  it  had 
ever  received  before.  Particularly  effective  were  the  paral¬ 
lels  that  they  drew  between  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
declarations  of  all  the  early  American  statesmen  of  promin¬ 
ence,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  bill  specifically  declared  that  “all 
educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  administered  exclusively  by  the  state  and  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  secretary  of  education  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  no  authority  in  relation  thereto;  and  this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  imply  federal  control  nor  to  impair  the 
freedom  of  the  states  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
their  respective  school  systems.’* 

But  cogent  as  were  these  printed  arguments,  they  were  of 
small  effect  as  compared  with  the  utterance  of  various 
speakers.  In  many  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  report  of 
the  Legislative  Commission,  read  on  Thursday  by  Doctor 
Strayer,  these  declarations  had  been  written  beforehand 
with  little  notion  of  the  furor  they  would  create,  but  several, 
like  parts  of  the  addresses  of  Doctor  Bagley  and  Doctor 
Finegan,  were  called  forth  spontaneously  by  the  occasion. 
The  air  was  charged  with  electricity  and  the  orators  realized 
their  opportunity  to  the  full.  Whether  the  Towner-Sterling 
bill  be  right  or  wrong,  the  Herald  sadly  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality  and  made  an  exceedingly  poor  guess  in  judging 
the  temper  of  a  group  of  pedagogues. 


Present  Status 
of  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill 


Speaking  of  the  Towner-Sterling  bill,  it 
looks  now  as  if  it  would  eventually  pass, 
though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  If 
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after  an  interview  with  him  that  we  have  recounted  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Harding  has 
surrendered  his  hobby  or  has  at  least  consented  that  it  be 
considered  the  tail,  rather  than  the  head  or  the  entire  crea¬ 
ture.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  President  has 
conceded  the  necessity  of  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Welfare,  with  a  secretary  in  his  cabinet. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  anything  will  be  done 
immediately.  Probably  no  action  will  be  taken  on  this  or 
any  of  the  other  impending  bills  providing  for  federal  cooper¬ 
ation  until  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Executive  Departments  of  the  government  shall 
have  made  its  report,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  before  a 
number  of  matters  of  more  pressing  importance  have  been 
passed  upon.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  however,  it  will 
mean  the  unification  of  more  than  two  score  different  bu¬ 
reaus,  commissions,  boards,  and  divisions  that  are  now  separ¬ 
ately  administering  various  phases  of  education.  This  must 
be  construed  by  all  as  a  real  gain,  for  only  in  this  way  can  the 
United  States  hope  to  deal  effectively  with  so  predominant  an 
interest  and  place  herself  on  a  par  with  other  leading  nations. 

There  are  nevertheless  many  persons  still  opposing  the  bill 
because  they  mistrust  the  educational  vision  of  the  President. 
Judging  by  the  appointment  of  some  bureau  chiefs,  they 
fear  that  the  executive  may  be  inclined  to  take  political, 
rather  than  expert,  advice  concerning  the  incumbent  of  the 
secretaryship.  But  these  critics  of  the  bill  fail  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  President’s  mind  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  a  bureau  and  a  member  of  his  own  cabinet. 
No  oflScials  in  this  country  have  ever  fitted  their  respective 
positions  better  than  such  men  as  Secretaries  Hughes,  Hays, 
and  Hoover.  The  authority  who  appointed  them  could 
scarcely  become  negligent  when  he  considered  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  subsidy  features  of  the  bill  also  seem  to  constitute 
a  stumbling  block.  It  would  seem  of  doubtful  advantage,  for 
example,  to  a  New  York  congressman  to  secure  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  when  his  state  would 
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get  back  only  one  dollar  for  every  six  it  contributed.  But 
illiteracy,  Americanization,  and  physical  training  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  all  parts  of  the  country  alike,  and  the 
neglect  of  these  aspects  of  education  would  produce  a  com¬ 
mon  menace.  At  any  rate,  while  the  President  is  said  to  be 
opposed  to  national  expenditures  for  the  general  purposes 
of  education,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  items  in 
the  bill  for  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  and 
for  teacher  training,  it  would  seem  that  he  does  favor  federal 
aid  for  such  specific  purposes  as  the  removal  of  illiteracy 
and  the  strengthening  of  American  citizenship  and  physical 
development.  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not  carry  actual  ap¬ 
propriations,  but  merely  authorization  of  appropriations 
within  certain  limits,  which  are  to  be  made  by  subsequent 
legislation.  It  is  not  probable  that  very  large  appropriations 
will  be  made  for  any  purpose  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
expenditures  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  no 
larger  in  the  future  than  Congress  might  determine  to  be 
necessary  and  advisable  under  conditions  existing  at  the 
time. 


The  Ohio  State  University  has  started  on  its 
four-quarter  system.  The  change  from  the 
University  semester  system  with  an  eight-weeks  summer 

session  began  with  the  summer  quarter  just 
past.  The  quarter  was  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  end¬ 
ing  July  26th,  and  the  second  beginning  July  27th.  This 
change  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  trustees  and  the 
faculty  of  the  University  for  the  past  five  years.  The  final 
adoption  and  the  working  out  of  policies,  plans,  and  budgets 
were  not  made  without  much  careful  study  and  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  faculty,  the  President,  and  the  trustees.  Their 
committees  had  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  two  emi¬ 
nent  experts  in  organization  and  administration,  both  of 
whom  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  university  organization 
and  the  four-quarter  system. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  must  have  resulted  from  the 
conviction  that  such  action  is  clearly  in  line  with  the  function 
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of  the  University  as  an  organization  ministering  without 
interruption  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  state.  Besides 
its  function  as  a  center  for  educational  service  and  leadership, 
touching  continuously  the  various  communities  of  the  state, 
the  four-quarter  plan  of  operation  will  enable  the  institution 
better  to  meet  on  the  campus  the  needs  of  the  following  group 
of  people:  (1)  beginning  students  desiring  to  enter  immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation  from  high  school,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  autumn  or  winter  quarter;  (2)  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  in  terms  of  years  required 
to  earn  a  degree  and  begin  remunerative  employment  or 
professional  life  as  early  as  possible;  (3)  teachers  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  who  wish  to  use  six  or  twelve  weeks  of 
their  summer  vacation  to  perfect  their  qualifications  by 
undergraduate  or  graduate  work  toward  degrees;  (4)  resident 
graduate  students  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  un¬ 
interruptedly;  and  (5)  graduates  and  teachers  of  collegiate 
and  professional  institutions  who  wish  to  use  the  university 
facilities  for  research. 

The  arrangement  has  been  most  successful  this  summer. 
An  elaboration  of  the  new  organization  is  going  forward 
with  complete  cooperation  and  great  enthusiasm.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  more  institutions  have  not 
adopted  this  plan. 


I 


NEWS  NOTES 

The  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  Boston  about  as  planned.  On  Saturday  evening 
before  the  regular  convention  began,  the  National  Council  on  Education 
met  and  discussed  phases  of  education  in  relation  to  its  scope  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Homer  H.  Seerley  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  President  of  the  Council;  Miss  Chari  O.  Williams,  President  of 
the  Association;  and  Dr.  Albert  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  A  preliminary  session  was  also  held  on  Sunday  evening,  with 
F.  J.  Libby,  Executive  Secretary  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  and 
Doctor  Winship  as  the  speakers.  Their  addresses  were  on  the  need  of 
working  for  world  peace  and  meeting  the  issues  of  the  new  day.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  general  sessions,  July  3d  to  6th,  as  outlined  in  our  Notes  and 
News  for  June,  were  centered  around  the  theme  of  “Education  and  the 
Democratic  Awakening.”  These  meetings  were  held  in  Mechanics’  Hall 
until  Thursday  evening,  when  the  educators  were  dispossessed  in  favor 
of  a  “shoe  convention,”  and  continued  their  meetings  in  the  Opera  House. 

On  Monday  morning  the  theme  was  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
when  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  were  presented  by  State  Superintendent 
Minnie  J.  Nielson  of  North  Dakota,  and  of  the  city  schools  by  Principal 
Olive  M.  Jones  of  New  York  and  Superintendent  Peter  A.  Mortensen  of 
Chicago.  In  the  evening  came  the  addresses  of  welcome  and  response. 
The  “glorious  Fourth”  was  occupied,  afternoon  and  evening,  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Patriotism  and  American  Ideals.  Wednesday  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Rural  Life  and  Education.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Survey,  presented  by  Professor  Works,  the  Director,  was  the  chief 
feature,  but  general  rural  problems  and  recent  contributions  to  their  solu¬ 
tion  were  also  discussed.  A  business  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  at  which  a  number  of  important  reports  were  presented,  especially 
that  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Association.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  climax  was  reached  under  the  topic  of  Intelligent  Citizenship 
and  Leadership.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Bagley  metamorphosed  a  routine 
statement  of  the  Association’s  policy  on  the  Towner-Sterling  bill  into  an 
eloquent  polemic.  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Education 
analyzed  the  problem  of  democracy  and  showed  how  the  college  must  do 
its  part,  not  by  lowering  standards,  but  by  having  different  types  of  stand¬ 
ards.  Will  H.  Hays  spoke  on  motion  pictures  as  a  means  of  education,  and 
Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College  presented  the  need  for  an  enlightened 
electorate.  On  Friday  came  the  final  business  meeting,  at  which,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  Association’s  support  of  the  Towner-Sterling 
bill  was  reaflSrmed.  Dr.  W^illiam  B.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  College,  was  elected  president  of  the  Association  for  1923. 

In  the  afternoon  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  nineteen  departments 
and  the  twenty-one  affiliated  organizations  of  the  Associations  in  various 
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educational  institutions  of  the  city.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as  a 
score  of  meetings  going  on  simultaneously. 


“The  Special  Committee  Appointed  to  Investigate  the  Charges  Made 
against  Certain  History  Textbooks  in  Use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York”  has  made  the  report:  “There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  charge  that  the  textbook  writers  whose  books  were  examined  were 
intentionally  unpatriotic.  However,  the  paragraphs  complained  of  in 
their  books  indicate  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  founders  of  the  re¬ 
public  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  entirely  reprehensible.”  Among  the 
illustrations  cited  are  the  statements:  “  JeflFerson  was  a  demagogue,  a  liar, 
and  an  atheist”;  “John  Hancock  was  a  smuggler”;  and  “Samuel  Adams 
was  a  political  boss”;  and  the  use  of  cartoons  on  Lincoln  and  Wilson. 
The  fundamental  criticism  would  seem  to  be  that  “the  usefulness  of  some 
of  the  books  examined  is  impaired  because  the  authors  have  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  critical  historian  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  teacher.” 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has  now  been  issued.  Beside  the 
account  of  the  business  of  the  year,  it  describes  the  progress  of  the  new 
system  of  insurance  and  annuities  and  the  development  of  pension  systems 
throughout  the  world,  a  study  of  the  relation  of  medical  education  to 
progress  in  medicine,  and  a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Inquiry. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Carnegie  benefaction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  the  Foundation  has  distributed 
nearly  nine  million  dollars  to  about  one  thousand  persons,  and  almost  one 
million  dollars  per  annum  is  at  present  being  expended  for  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  and  widow’s  pensions  for  some  six  hundred  persons.  Four  years  ago 
a  new  fund  of  twelve  million  dollars  was  inaugurated  to  be  spent  in  the 
retirement  during  the  next  sixty  years  of  teachers  upon  the  old  non¬ 
contributory  basis,  and  thb  reserve  now  constitutes  eight  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  million  of  the  total  resources  of  the  Foundation.  More  than  fifteen 
million  of  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  permanent  endowment,  while 
$570,000  have  been  reserved  to  aid  universities  and  colleges  in  adopting 
the  plan  of  contractual  annuities.  The  progress  of  the  new  contributory 
system  is  indicated  by  the  formal  adoption  of  the  plan  by  twenty-one  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  addition  to  the  forty-one  previously  reported.  The  growth  of 
the  Teachers’  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  is  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
markable  growth  in  business  written  in  the  past  three  years.  In  contrast 
to  the  experience  of  commercial  companies,  the  new  organization  also  shows 
practically  no  leakage  through  lapses.  During  the  year  a  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  participation  in  the  management  of  the  Association  by  policy-holders, 
who  will  hereafter  elect  four  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Pension  systems,  legislation,  and  literature  in  general  are  critically  re¬ 
viewed  in  Part  VI  of  the  Report.  The  development  of  teachers’  pensions 
in  various  states,  cities,  and  educational  institutions,  and  a  survey  of  civil 
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service  pensions  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  fully  discussed.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  present  status  of  ministerial  pension  funds  indicates  the  grad¬ 
ual  acceptance  of  sound  business  principles,  instead  of  the  uncertain  prom¬ 
ise  of  philanthropic  relief  schemes;  and  a  similar  tendency  is  shown  in  the 
field  of  industrial  pensions,  in  which  the  introduction  by  commercial  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  annuity  policies  follows  the  principles  on  which  the 
contributory  system  of  the  Teachers’  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
is  based.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Pensions  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
Pension  Laws  Commission  corroborates  in  general  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  pension  legislation  long  advocated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  While  urging  the  importance  of  employing  com- 
p)etent  actuaries  in  the  devising  and  establishment  of  pension  systems, 
this  analysis  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the  subject  and 
the  principles  involved  by  those  most  concerned. 

A  survey  of  the  developments  of  the  past  ten  years  shows  the  advance 
in  medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  agencies  of 
medical  education  include  the  undergraduate  medical  school,  the  post 
graduate  medical  school,  the  hospital  with  its  clinics,  medical  research, 
and  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession  upon  a  cooperative  basis. 
The  most  important  problems  confronting  the  undergraduate  school  to-day 
are  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum. 
There  are  needed  an  educational  perspective  and  an  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reform  of  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of 
present  day  knowledge  of  medical  science  and  medical  education.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  medical  schools,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
while  this  reduction  was  needed,  it  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed 
blessing  and  has  left  sections  of  the  country  without  agencies  for  medical 
education  and  without  a  focus  of  influence  for  medical  leadership.  This 
deficiency  can  only  be  corrected  by  closer  cooperation  in  the  local  medical 
associations.  Only  by  such  means  in  which  professional  associations, 
medical  laboratories,  and  hospitals  will  unite  for  cooperation,  can  the 
danger  of  the  disappearance  of  the  country  doctor  be  avoided.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  graduate  medical  study  must  in  the  future  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  of  the  problem  of  the  instruction  of  undergraduates. 

The  present  status  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  analyzed  in  a 
section  under  this  title.  The  study  shows  that  the  requirement  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  four-year  high  school  for  college  entrance  is  now  universal, 
although  in  1905,  when  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established,  no  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  existed.  This  requirement  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  entrance  regulations.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  requirement 
for  entrance  that  is  definitely  prescribed  as  to  subjects,  until  now  it  is  less 
than  half  of  the  total.  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  history  are  still 
the  favorite  prescriptions. 

In  a  section  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  are  noted  the  recent  gains 
in  the  procedure  in  preparing  teachers.  The  most  marked  tendencies 
appear  to  be  the  elimination  of  secondary  work  and  the  establishment  of 
professional  training  of  all  teachers  on  a  collegiate  level;  differentiation  of 
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training  for  specific  kinds  of  teaching;  increased  laboratory  work  with 
pupils  under  actual  school  conditions;  the  coordination  of  all  available 
training  institutions  in  a  state  as  contributors  to  the  solution  of  a  common 
problem.  The  movement  to  substitute  for  the  traditional  “  normal  school  ” 
the  title  “teachers’  college”  with  degree  conferring  powers  is  discussed. 
If  this  is  to  become  the  tendency,  there  is  need  of  cautious  and  intelligent 
planning  to  the  end  that  these  institutions  may  substantiate  the  claim  to 
rank  as  of  collegiate  level. 

The  Society  for  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French  Universi¬ 
ties  has  made  the  following  awards  for  the  year  1922-23: 

Name  College  Subject 

Lloyd  P.  Bradley  University  of  California,  B.  S.  Agriculture 
Walter  B.  Champlin  University  of  California,  B.  S.;  Economics 
University  of  Paris 

Arthur  P.  Coe  University  of  California,  B.  A.  History 
Joseph  L.  Costa  Rutgers  College,  B.  S.;  Univer-  Chemistry 
sity  of  Paris 

Malcolm  Cowley  Harvard  University,  B.  A.;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montpellier  Romance  Languages 

George  R.  Cutler  Harvard  University,  B.  A. ; 

University  of  Paris  Economics 

James  A.  Evans  University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  S.; 

Harvard  University,  M.  D.  Medicine 
Philip  Giddens  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 

B.S.;  University  of  Paris  Architecture 
Walter  J.  Gores  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University; 

University  of  Paris  History  of  Art 

Lancelot  E.  Gowen  University  of  California,  B.A.  Architecture 
Julian  L.  Hagen  West  Virginia  University,  B.A. ; 

Oxford  University,  B.A.  Law 

Julian  E.  Harris  University  of  North  Carolina, 

B.A.;  Columbia  University, 

M.A.  Romance  Languages 

Reginald  G.  Harris  Brown  University,  B.A.;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  Biology 

John  R.  Johnson  University  of  Rlinois,  B.S.  and 

M.A.  Chemistry 

William  Leo  Johnson  Columbia  University,  B.A.  Political  Science 

Jacques  G.  C.  Le-  University  of  California,  B.A. 

Clercq,  and  M.A.  Romance  Languages 

Perry  J.  Patton  University  of  California,  B.A.; 

University  of  Paris  Political  Science 

Morris  S.  Viteles  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

B.A. ,  M. A.,  and  Ph.D.  Psychology 

Applications  for  the  next  award  for  1923-24  should  reach  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1923. 
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The  Educational  Foundation  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
has  oflFered  a  number  of  fellowships  to  graduates  of  American  colleges  for 
study  in  Belgium.  These  fellowships  were  established  to  commemorate 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  during  the  War 
and  to  promote  closer  relations  and  the  exchange  of  liberal  ideas  between 
Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Candidates  must  have  a  thorough  speaking  and  reading  knowledge  of 
French.  Preference  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  teaching  or 
research  as  a  profession.  Each  fellowship  carries  a  stipend  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  plus  tuition  fees,  payable  in  Belgium,  and  first  class 
traveling  expenses  from  the  residence  or  university  of  the  holder  in  the 
United  States  to  and  from  the  university  in  Belgium.  The  fellowships, 
which  are  open  on  equal  terms  to  men  and  women,  are  tenable  for  one 
year.  The  following  appointments  for  the  year  1922-23  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission: 

Name  Cdlege  Subject 

Frank  Stringfellow  University  of  Virginia,  B.A. 

Barr  and  M. A. ;  Oxford  University, 

B.A.  Modem  History 

Albert  D.  B.  Menut  University  of  Michigan,  A.B.  Romance  Languages 

Margaret  H.  Peoples  Smith  College,  B.A.  French  Literature 

G.  Bernice  Rhodes  Stanford  University,  A.B. ;  Un¬ 
iversity  of  California,  M.  A.  Bacteriology 
Amos  M.  Showalter  Goshen  College,  B.  A. ;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.  Botany 

Vernon  H.  Walling-  University  of  Maine,  B.S.;  Har¬ 
ford  vard  University,  M.A.  Organic  Chemistry 


On  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Broome,  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education  has  declined  to  take  over  the  Temple  University  in 
that  city.  Doctor  Conwell,  as  president  of  the  University,  offered  to  give 
it  to  the  city  “without  any  restrictions  or  conditions,”  but  it  was  felt  by 
Doctor  Broome,  “in  the  face  of  the  very  great  and  urgent  needs  of  the 
present  school  system,”  that  he  was  hardly  justified  in  advising  acceptance. 


Hugh  S.  Magill,  field  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association 
for  the  past  three  and  one  half  years,  whose  service  in  forwarding  the 
Towner-Sterling  Bill  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  noteworthy,  has 
resigned  to  become  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association. 


The  lectureship  of  American  history,  literature,  and  institutions,  en¬ 
dowed  three  years  ago  by  Sir  George  Watson  for  the  English  universities, 
will  be  filled  during  the  summer  of  1923  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University. 


The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association  reports  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Mrs. 
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Frederick  P.  Bagley,  and  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Magill  recently  called  upon  PresU 
dent  Harding  by  appointment  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  attitude 
toward  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill. 

The  committee  was  received  most  cordially  by  the  President  and  was 
assured  of  his  interest  in  the  policy  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  this  matter.  All  the 
members  were  convinced  that  the  President  will  recommend  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Welfare,  and  that  the  federal  subsidies 
for  certain  phases  of  education  will  be  conceded. 

It  is  further  held  by  the  Journal  that  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  has  gained 
great  headway  during  the  past  few  months.  Many  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  are  said  to  have  pledged  their  unqualified  support,  and  the 
friends  of  the  bill  are  jubilant  over  its  progress. 


As  the  result  of  the  charge  of  discrimination  against  the  Jews  in  the 
admission  to  Harvard,  a  “sifting  committee”  has  been  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lowell  to  determine  the  racial  proportions  in  the  student  body.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  thirteen  members  of  the  faculty  and  includes 
three  Jews.  Mr.  Lowell  has  described  the  situation  in  an  address  previ¬ 
ously  made  before  the  alumni,  holding:  “To  leave  out  of  sight  the  interests 
of  any  group  would  be  wrong.  To  shut  the  eyes  to  an  actual  problem  of 
this  kind  and  ignore  its  existence,  or  to  refuse  to  grapple  with  it  courage¬ 
ously,  would  be  unworthy  of  a  university.” 


Dr.  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  who  has  been  serving  during  the  past  three 
years  as  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  has  accepted  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Pechstein,  professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  and 
director  of  the  Extension  Courses  and  the  Summer  Session  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  has  been  elected  dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  succeeds  Professor  William  P.  Burris,  who 
will  now  devote  himself  largely  to  educational  research  in  the  College. 


Dr.  Harry  Gehman  Good,  professor  of  Education  at  Colgate  University, 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Ohio  University. 


The  Catholic  Educational  Association  held  its  nineteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia,  June  26-29.  More  than  two  thousand  priests 
and  laymen  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  present.  The  dele¬ 
gates  included  representatives  of  Catholic  institutions  of  all  sorts  and 
grades. 

Among  the  important  papers  presented  were  Aims  and  Purposes  of 
Teaching  Religion,  hy  Dr.  Joseph  V.  S.  McClancy,  superintendent  of  schools 
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in  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn;  Bible  Study  and  Church  History  in  the  Religious 
Course,  by  Father  William  W.  Lawlor  of  New  York;  and  Vitalizing  the 
Work  in  English,  by  Father  Joseph  M.  O’Hara,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Philadelphia  schools. 

At  the  general  session  on  the  last  day,  resolutions  were  adopted,  stressing 
the  need  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools,  defending  the  right  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  establish  her  own  elementary  and  higher  schools,  urg¬ 
ing  priests  and  laymen  to  unite  in  the  support  of  Catholic  schools,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 
The  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Bishop  Shahan,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Association. 


A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journal,  America, 
holds  that,  while  there  is  no  ban  on  the  National  Education  Association 
as  such,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Catholic  educator  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  join  this  organization  while  it  is  sponsoring  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill. 
“If  he  is  ready  to  rejoice  because  the  Masons  of  the  Southern  jurisdiction, 
recognizing  the  bill  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  forcing  every  Am¬ 
erican  child  out  of  a  private  and  into  a  public  school,  have  promised  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  destroy  the  old  American  freedom  of  educa¬ 
tion,  let  him  join  the  National  Education  Association.  He  will  certainly 
find  himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Catholic  and  American 
philosophy.  As  for  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  no  more  dangerous  thrust 
was  ever  made  at  the  heart  of  the  Republic.  The  bill  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  question  the  possibility  of  further  governmental 
expenditures  for  any  but  the  most  necessary  purposes,  and  w  ith  the  plea 
that  illiteracy  is  increasing,  when  the  figures  of  the  Census  show  a  decrease 
in  every  decade  of  the  last  fifty  years.” 


Milo  S.  Ketchum,  professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  chosen  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Dr.  Edward  Charles  Elliott,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana* 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  late  President  Stone  of  Purdue  University. 


A  preliminary  account  of  the  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  school  system 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  was  given  under  Notes  and  News 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1921.  State  Superintendent 
Finegan  has  frequently  conferred  with  City  Superintendent  Broome  and 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  chief 
defects  that  the  survey  report  would  reveal,  and  has  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  Board  and  the  professional  staff  should  proceed  to  the  correction 
of  these  defects  even  before  the  complete  report  was  submitted.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  each  section  of  the  report  has  been  prepared,  it  has  been  forwarded 
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to  the  Board  and  Superintendent  for  examination  and  action.  The  final 
report,  which  will  show  the  actual  conditions  of  the  schools  at  the  time  the 
survey  was  made  and  the  changes  that  have  since  been  made  as  a  result  of 
the  recommendations  offered,  is  now  being  published  in  four  large  volumes 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  report  we  may  anticipate  its  findings  from 
the  address  made  on  the  survey  this  spring,  by  Doctor  Finegan,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  before  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  report  covered  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Finegan  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Only  one  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  are  provided  with  kindergarten 
privileges;  two  thirds  of  the  children  of  the  city  are  denied  such  privileges. 

(2)  Tests  disclose  that  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  is  not  so  well  done  as  the 
work  of  the  upper  grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is  attributed  to  two 
causes.  First,  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  inexperienced  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades;  second,  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  supervision  of  these  grades. 

(3)  The  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools  was  commended  for 
consistently  recommending  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school.  “When 
the  survey  was  made,  there  was  only  one  junior  high  school  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are  to-day  four.  The  fifth  will  be  opened  in  September,  1922.  Building  plans  have 
been  completed  for  four  others.  When  the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia  is  organized 
upon  the  six-three-three  basis,  there  will  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  schools 
of  the  junior  high  school  type.” 

(4)  The  high  schools  were  criticized  as  having  been  developed  under  separate 
conceptions  of  their  ideals  and  objectives  and  as  not  constituting  a  well  coordinated 
and  efficient  system  of  secondary  education.  The  chief  reason  for  this  condition  is 
the  failure  to  give  the  superintendent  of  schools  adequate  administrative  and  execu¬ 
tive  authority  over  the  high  schools.  The  survey  recommends  that  adequate  au¬ 
thority  for  the  supervision  and  administration  of  these  schools  should  be  vested  in 
him. 

(5)  The  need  of  coordinating  industrial  education  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
city  was  piointed  out.  Adequate  instruction  in  industrial  arts  is  provided  for  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  school  years.  A  very  limited 
variety  of  instruction  is  available  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  and 
practically  no  trade  instruction  of  recognized  standard  is  provided  for  boys,  and 
limited  facilities  in  trade  instruction  for  girls. 

(6)  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  reorganization  of  the  commercial  courses  was 
found  to  be  essential,  that  such  reorganization  has  been  planned,  and  a  director  of 
commercial  education  has  been  employed. 

(7)  The  continuation  school  work  has  been  reorganized  in  harmony  with  the 
state  plan  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  commended  for  having  made  available 
$300,000  for  extensions  in  the  Hart  continuation  school. 

(8)  The  work  of  the  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  special  classes  is 
especially  commended,  and  the  teachers  associated  with  him  praised  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  phase  of  the  school  system.  No  provision,  however,  has  been  made  for 
one  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  who  need  instruction  in  these  spiecial  classes. 

(9)  The  plan  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  was  commended.  The  school 
nurse  is  relatively  more  important  than  the  school  physician.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  number  of  school  physicians  be  reduced  to  one  for  every  four  thousand 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  school  nurses  increased  to  one  for  every  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  It  was  stated  that  forty  additional  nurses  have  been  employed  since 
the  survey  was  initiated. 

(10)  The  qualifications  of  the  Philadelphia  public  school  teachers  are  equal  to 
the  better  standards  set  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  for  training  teachers 
in  service  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  not  suflBcient.  Organized  courses  in 
connection  with  established  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  city  should  be 
made  available.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  obtained  from  the  local 
training  institution,  and  it  was  recommended  that  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
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cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  shall  be  obtained  from  outside  the  Philadelphia 
system. 

(11)  The  work  of  the  Attendance  Bureau  and  the  Junior  Placement  Service 
were  especially  commended. 

(12)  The  plan  of  a  separate  financing  system  for  the  schools  was  conunended 
and  the  survey  showed  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  in  Philadelphia  is  below 
the  average  cost  of  other  similar  cities. 

(18)  The  report  will  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  local  court,  should  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  at 
an  election  other  than  that  of  the  municipal  and  general  elections. 

(14)  The  survey  will  recommend  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  made 
the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  school  system.  If,  with  this  support,  he  does  not 
accomplish  results  up  to  the  standards  that  the  Board  feels  ought  to  be  maintained, 
the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  attempt  by  the  Board  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Superintendent. 

(16)  It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  should  be  employed  for  an 
indeterminate  period  and  to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  his  services  are  valuable  to 
the  city  and  no  longer. 

(16)  The  general  condition  of  the  school  plant  of  Philadelphia  is  characterized 
as  “deplorable.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  40,000  elementary  pupils  are  on  part  time 
attendance  and  that  the  high  schools  are  overcrowded.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of 
the  school  buildings  are  not  fire  proof  and  are  not  equipped  with  modern  fire  protec¬ 
tion  apparatus.  Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  provide  less  than  the  standard 
play  area  now  generally  recognized  as  necessary.  Many  of  the  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  of  the  school  system  are  traceable  directly  to  the  inadequate,  unsani¬ 
tary,  and  outworn  school  buildings. 

(17)  A  building  program  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  outlined. 
The  abandonment  of  fifty-five  buildings  was  recommended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  semi-modem  buildings  should  be  remodeled.  An  expenditme  of 
$86,000,000  within  the  next  five  years  is  necessary,  and  of  $46,000,000  additional 
in  the  following  fifteen  years. 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  serious  way  in  which  the  new  Board  of 
Education  in  Philadelphia  has  taken  the  Finegan  survey  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Superintendent  Broome  concerning  a  building  program. 
The  recommended  expenditure  of  the  thirty-five  million  dollars  for  school 
buildings  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  eighteen  junior  high  schools.  This  is,  however, 
only  the  immediate  program,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  it  within  three 
or  four  years.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  program  for  future  growth, 
which  will  probably  call  for  even  more  than  that  already  in  effect. 


Mrs.  Grace  Strachan  Forsythe,  associate  superintendent  of  schools.  New 
York  City,  died  after  an  illness  of  several  months  on  July  21.  From  1900 
she  had  been  a  district  superintendent  until  last  January,  when  she  was 
promoted  during  her  sickness.  She  recently  applied  for  retirement  on  the 
ground  of  physical  disability,  and  her  application  had  been  passed  upon  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Forsythe  was  most  active  in  the  campaign  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  which  won  a  notable  victory  in  the  legislature  a 
decade  ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  oiur  readers  will  feel  free  to  express 
themselves  with  the  utmost  frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies 
of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational  problems  of  all  sorts  and 
in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
writers,  but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author.  A 
most  profitable  set  of  discussions  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  confession  of  the  presidents  of  two  great 
American  universities  that  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  has  been 
almost  entirely  ignored  in  their  institutions.  Not  every  American  Univer¬ 
sity  provides  sufficient  friendly  supervision,  sympathetic  personal  touch, 
but  ought  it  not  to  do  so? 

When  colleges  and  universities  were  attended  by  a  few  hundred  students 
only,  president  and  professors  could  know  each  student  personally.  The 
case  is  quite  different  to-day.  Our  great  state  universities  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  students.  One  private  college  in  the  East  expects  more  than 
three  thousand  applications  for  admission  to  its  Freshman  class  this  Fall, 
when  it  can  at  best  accommodate  five  hundred. 

College  presidents  realize  the  multitude  of  personal  problems  that  come 
to  students  of  college  age.  They  know  the  infinite  patience,  tact,  and 
understanding  required  of  him  who  would  successfully  play  the  r6le  of 
“University  trouble  man” — who  would  render  helpful  personal  guidance 
without  officiousness.  They  know  also  the  importance  of  “the  personal 
touch”  and  the  need  for  being  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  every  undergraduate.  There  are  the 
ill,  the  discouraged,  the  careless,  the  wayward.  They  need  a  friend  to 
whom  they  can  go  for  personal  help  and  guidance.  There  are  those  who 
are  still  struggling  with  the  problem  of  choosing  a  life  career — who  want 
occupational  information.  Some  who  come  from  homes  that  have  been 
broken  up  by  death  or  otherwise.  They  certainly  need  some  one  who  can 
stand  in  loco  'parentis. 

If  the  larger  institutions  are  fully  to  serve  the  vast  hordes  now  flocking 
to  them  from  the  rapidly  growing  and  all  too  crowded  high  schools  of  the 
country,  should  they  not  strive  to  do  all  within  their  power  to  preserve  those 
contacts  so  necessary  for  the  abiding  personal,  social,  and  vocational  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  their  students?  To  their  credit,  be  it  said  of  some  that  their 
eyes  are  beginning  to  turn  in  this  direction.  But  ought  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  them  all? 

H.  E.  Stone. 

Vocational  Counsellor, 

Erie,  Pennstlvanu. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Junior  High  School  Idea. — By  Joseph  K.  Van  Denbuhg.  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.  1922.  423  p. 

Dr.  Van  Denburg  has  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  junior  high 
school  literature.  One  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  almost  exclusive 
discussion  of  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  Speyer  Experimental 
Junior  High  School  in  New  York  City,  and  a  chief  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  the  fearless  treatment  of  secondary  school  practice — commendatory 
when  worthy  of  modern  educational  objectives,  and  severely  critical  when 
supp)orted  only  by  traditional  custom.  The  application  of  junior  high 
school  purposes  to  the  courses  of  study  exceeds  in  extent  and  in  value  any 
preceding  discussion.  Every  curriculum  maker  in  the  intermediate  field 
should  know  this  book. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  evident  in  practically  every  chapter  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  is  an  opportunity  for  educational  re¬ 
organization;  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  needed  reform  is  placed 
squarely  upon  junior  high  school  teachers  and  administrators.  (This 
mission  of  the  junior  high  school  as  an  educational  agency,  as  well  as  a  new 
educational  unit,  will  materially  increase  self-respect  and  responsibility 
in  the  junior  high  school  and  promote  respect  for  the  junior  high  school 
in  the  whole  educational  world.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  reader  will 
understand,  from  the  introductory  chapter,  why  the  author  makes  no 
reference  to  commercial  and  practical  arts  courses  in  the  junior  high 
school.  This  book  does  not  devote  as  much  attention  to  problems  of 
administration  as  to  problems  of  the  program  of  studies.  There  is  a  praise¬ 
worthy  absence  of  “pedaguese.”  There  is  no  purely  academic  tone. 
The  book  abounds  in  common  sense.  It  makes  delightful  reading.  Ques¬ 
tions  at  chapter  ends  both  suggest  and  increase  the  value  of  the  book  for 
junior  high  school  faculty  programs  in  professional  study. 

James  M.  Glass. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  1774-1776. — Edited  by  Evangeline  Walker  An¬ 
drews  and  Charles  McLean  Andrews.  Yale  University  Press.  1921.  341  p. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  West  Indies,  North  Carolina,  and  Portugal,  written  by  Janet 
Schaw.  The  book  is  so  attractive  in  both  appearance  and  material  that 
one  regrets  that  it  should  not  be  offered  to  the  general  reading  public. 
Published  in  the  Yale  Historical  series  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Carolina  Soeiety  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  it  will  probably  be 
purchased  by  local  historical  societies  and  be  allowed  to  rest  on  book¬ 
shelves.  It  deserves  a  wider  public.  In  interest  it  far  surpasses  many  a 
book  of  travel  foisted  upon  romantic  readers  who  journey  by  proxy;  in 
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color  and  incident  it  outrivals  many  of  the  boring  but  popular  narratives 
of  South  Pacific  voyages;  in  value  for  Americans  it  ranks  higher  than  many 
a  tome  dealing  with  colonial  customs. 

Its  title  is  unfortunate,  for  it  suggests  eighteenth  century  society  gossip. 
Its  editing  is  overzealous.  On  page  64  Janet  Schaw  begins  a  paragraph, 
“I  have  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  take  up  my  pen  these  five  days.”  A 
reader  would  consider  that  statement  perfectly  clear,  but  the  two  editors 
dash  into  the  space  with  an  asterisk  and  sagely  footnote,  “Five  days  have 
elapsed.”  Much  of  the  material  in  the  thirteen  appendices  could  be  as 
easily  omitted  without  destroying  the  fascination  of  the  recorder’s  own 
story. 

Janet  Schaw  wrote  well  because  she  observed  clearly  and  described 
accurately.  Her  picture  of  the  small  craft  overcrowded  with  immigrants, 
her  account  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  her  color  sketches  of  life  in  Antigua, 
the  humorous  details  of  her  experiences  in  Portugal,  fascinate,  but  her  re¬ 
flections  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  War  of  American  Independence 
give  the  volume  its  chief  value.  The  viewpoint  is  British,  of  course. 
“Though  there  is  a  most  disgusting  equality,  yet  I  hope  to  find  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman  a  very  different  creature  from  an  American  clown.  Heaven 
forfend  else.”  Limitations  of  space  prevent  detailing  many  of  the  keen 
observations  concerning  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Janet 
Schaw  seems  to  be  echoing  Edmund  Burke  and  other  notable  moderates 
when  in  the  midst  of  martial  preparations  just  before  news  of  Bunker 
Hill  reached  the  South  she  wrote,  “Three  months  ago,  a  very  small  number 
had  not  anything  to  apprehend;  a  few  troops  landing  or  a  general  amnesty 
published  would  have  secured  them  all  at  home.”  Every  teacher  and 
student  of  American  history  should  know  this  book  intimately. 

Clarence  Stratton. 

Department  of  Education, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  History  of  Rome  to  565  A.  D.  —  By  Arthur  E.  R.  Boak.  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1921.  444  p. 

This  is  our  first  American  Roman  History  text-book  for  colleges.  It  is 
very  well  written  and  teachable,  withal. 

Professor  Boak  has  reduced  controversial  questions  to  the  most  con¬ 
servative  denominator,  and  rightly  so,  although  (to  misuse  mathematical 
terms)  he  thereby  subtracts  the  personal  equation.  He  discloses  no 
favoritism,  and  vents  no  spite;  perhaps  he  bears  down  too  heavily  on  the 
political  and  military  sides,  but  in  these  political  and  military  times  that 
is  easy  to  forgive.  To  take  the  history  of  Rome  on  down  to  565  A.  D.,  thus 
letting  in  Justinian,  instead  of  stopping  with  that  rather  diminutive 
Romulus  Augustus  in  476  A.  D.,  is  in  itself  a  matter  for  favorable  com¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  as  it  has  been  so  well  done. 

Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Universitt, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  Short  History  of  England  (Revised  Edition).  —  By  Charles  M.  Andrews. 

Allyn  and  B^on.  1922.  506  p. 

The  mighty  rdle  which  England  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  attractively  told  in  Andrews’  Short  History  of  England  (Revised 
Edition).  By  careful  selection  the  author  has  packed  into  five  hundred 
pages  all  the  essential  facts  of  England’s  long  and  eventful  history.  The 
book  is  well  proportioned.  Nearly  one  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  period 
from  1815.  The  story  is  gradually  unfolded  of  how  England’s  laws  and 
institutions  embraced  Great  Britain,  then  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
finally  that  marvellous  composite  state — the  British  Empire.  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  Empire  and  the  Great  War,  while  the  final  pages 
treat  of  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  The  text  is  simply  and 
clearly  written  and  well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students. 

It  is  well  illustrated  with  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations,  of 
which  nearly  one  half  are  portraits.  In  this  connection  one  hardly  sees 
the  use  of  a  portrait  gallery  of  Henry  VIII’s  wives,  and  many  other  faces 
of  little  infiuence.  The  space  thus  saved  might  better  have  been  used  for 
such  pedagogical  aids  as  well  selected  suggestive  questions  and  a  larger 
bibliography.  That  we  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  political  fetish  is 
shown  in  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Surely 
such,  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  peculiarly  of 
England,  is  worthy  of  a  much  fuller  treatment  than  that  given  in  the  text. 

Albert  Farnsworth. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


Banking  and  Business. — By  H.  Parker  Willis  and  George  W.  Edwards. 

Ha^er  and  Brothers.  1922.  573  p. 

Troublous  post-war  finances  have  been  productive  of  several  genuinely 
noteworthy  treatises  on  banking.  In  his  Financial  Organization  of  Society ^ 
Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton  has  revealed  with  unusual  completeness  the  multitud¬ 
inous  connections  of  the  bank  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  industrial 
system;  Prof.  Agger  in  his  Organized  Banking  casts  illumination  upon  the 
banking  system  in  its  entirety  as  distinct  from  the  operations  and  policies 
of  the  individual  bank;  and  Prof.  Phillips  in  his  latest  book  contributes 
what  is  probably  the  keenest  analysis  yet  made  of  the  philosophical  aspects 
of  bank  credit. 

To  this  group,  who  have  with  such  good  results  departed  from  the 
beaten  paths,  may  be  added  Dr.  W'illis,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  present  Director  of  the  Division  of  Analysis  and  Research 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  financial  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  Professor  of  Banking  in  Columbia  University — and  his 
co-worker.  Dr.  Edwards,  likewise  a  member  of  the  Columbia  faculty. 
In  their  present  work  they  have  chosen  to  emphasize  banking  in  its  “  bus¬ 
iness  aspect  as  viewed  from  the  outside.” 

Doctrinal  discussions  of  banking  as  a  phase  of  monetary  science  are 
avoided,  the  treatment  throughout  being  from  the  point  of  view  of  banking 
as  a  “specialized  mechanism  for  the  exchange  of  goods.”  Upon  this  com¬ 
modity  basis  the  bank  is  kept  firmly  established,  there  being  no  percepti- 
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ble  departure  from  it  even  in  such  discussions  as  those  bearing  upon  the 
relationship  between  money,  credit,  and  prices. 

Excepting  two  chapters  on  bank  organization  and  operation,  the  study 
is  devoted  to  the  purely  functional  aspects  of  banking  rather  than  the 
institutional.  Bank  policies  as  they  involve  deposits,  reserves,  loans  and 
discounts,  and  rates  of  interest  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  community 
well-being,  of  business  safety,  and  of  the  interests  of  individual  depositors 
and  borrowers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bank  itself. 

Four  chapters  of  especial  merit  and  timeliness  have  to  do  with:  Finan¬ 
cing  the  Business  Man,  Bank  Portfolios,  Reserves,  Rates  of  Interest  and 
Discount.  The  student  or  business  man  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
essence  of  sound  banking,  the  proper  limits  and  distribution  of  bank 
credit,  the  importance  of  properly  adjusted  bank  portfolios,  the  nature  of 
inflation  and  deflation,  and  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  the  community  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  them. 

The  book  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  implications  of  its  title  in  that  the 
last  third  of  it  has  to  do  with  non-commercial  banking  and  with  a  historical 
and  descriptive  treatment  of  the  American  banking  system,  together  with 
brief  sketches  of  foreign  banking  systems.  This  part  of  the  work,  while 
containing  but  little  that  is  new,  serves  to  provide  the  comprehensiveness 
desirable  in  a  text. 

C.  T.  Murchison. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


History  of  Europe:  Our  Own  Times. — By  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles 
A.  Beard.  Ginn  &  Co.  1921.  616  p. 

The  authors  of  this  text-book  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  again,  as 
they  have  done  in  former  books.  At  each  step  of  their  progress  they  make 
a  more  interesting  and  teachable  text.  The  present  volume  is  meant  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  history  and  for  a  two  year  course  in  General  European  His¬ 
tory.  It  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  on  European  history.  The 
authors  have  secured  a  more  unified  treatment  of  history  by  con¬ 
fining  it  to  a  comparatively  few  broad  and  inclusive  topics,  and  by  rigidly 
excluding  details  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  historical 
development.  It  is  eminently  a  history  of  civilization  and  human  prog¬ 
ress.  Where  the  older  text-books  carried  the  student  through  a  detailed 
and  confusing  narrative,  these  books  subordinate  narrative  to  explanation 
of  the  great  movements  and  developments.  The  result  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interest  of  the  pages.  Clearness  and  interest  are  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  delightfully  easy  style  of  writing  and  an  equally  delightful 
appreciation  of  personalities. 

Some  especially  notable  chapters,  in  their  contribution  to  the  real  un¬ 
derstanding  of  history  are:  IV.  The  life  of  the  People  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  V.  The  Spirit  of  Reform;  XX.  The  Expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  Spread  of  Western  Civilization;  XXVI.  Europe  in  the  Opening  Years 
of  the  Twentieth  Century;  and  XXVII.  The  Progress  and  Revolution- 
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ary  Effects  of  Modern  Science.  Notable,  too,  is  the  treatment  of  world 
questions  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  movement  towards  in¬ 
ternationalism.  The  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Near  East, 
China,  Japan,  and  Africa  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  is  customary 
even  in  new  text-books. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  exceptionally  fine.  There  are  numerous 
excellent  maps,  most  of  them  colored.  The  proportion  of  colored  pictures 
is  large,  and  all  the  pictures  are  accompanied  by  descriptive  statements 
which  add  materially  to  the  information  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  academic  students  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  the  high  or  preparatory  school.  Many  teachers  will  hope  that  the 
authors  may  continue  one  step  further  in  their  progress  and  give  us  a  text 
which  is  adapted  to  that  great  new  army  crowding  into  our  public  high 
schools,  which  lacks  all  background  of  culture  as  a  basis  for  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  history  now  presented  in  the  majority  of  schools. 

Jessie  C.  Evans. 

William  Penn  High  School, 

Philadelphia. 


A  General  History  of  Europe. — By  James  Harvey  Robinson,  James  Henry 
Breasted,  and  Emma  Peters  Smith.  Ginn  &  Co.  1921.  667  p. 

To  explain  the  essential  features  of  mankind’s  experience  from  the 
Early  Stone  Age  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
in  average  high  schools,  calls  for  unusual  qualities  of  presentation  and  a 
radical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  selection  of  topics.  This  volume 
realizes  the  first  of  these  requirements  rather  than  the  second.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  fresh  study  of  the  problem  as  a  reduction  of  two  excellent  texts, 
Professor  Breasted’s  History  of  the  Ancient  World  and  Professor  Robinson’s 
Medioeval  and  Modern  History.  The  part  on  ancient  history,  with  180 
pages  instead  of  716,  is  practically  rewritten;  but  later,  particularly  for  the 
recent  period,  reduction  of  space  has  been  gained  by  the  simple  process 
of  erasing  sentences  or  dropping  paragraphs,  often  at  the  expense  of  de¬ 
finite  detail.  Professor  Robinson  might  have  more  effectively  illustrated 
the  advantages  of  those  changes  in  topical  selection,  which  he  commends 
in  his  paragraphs  on  the  “New  History”  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  the 
“Progress  of  Science  and  Invention,”  a  chapter  not  included  in  the  older 
book.  For  example,  why  mention  all  four  wars  of  Louis  XIV?  ^\Tiy  a 
sentence  explaining  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1668,  and  a  mere  allusion  to  that 
of  1882,  vastly  more  important?  The  account  of  the  W’orld  War  suffers 
from  the  same  failure  to  omit  the  less  significant  for  the  sake  of  the  es¬ 
sential. 

Henry  E.  Bourne. 

Western  Reserv'e  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Intelligence  of  High  School  Seniors. — By  W’illlam  F.  Book.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1922.  371  p. 

This  “state-wide  survey”  of  senior  high  school  pupils  in  Indiana  by 
means  of  an  “intelligence  test”  attempts  to  determine  the  relationships 
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between  test  results  and  such  characteristics  as  school  grades,  intention  of 
attending  college,  vocational  ambitions,  favorite  study,  father’s  occupa¬ 
tion,  economic  status,  community  environment,  and  sex  differences. 
Although  most  of  the  conclusions  reported  have  been  suggested  strongly 
by  other  less  extensive  studies,  it  is  valuable  and  convenient  to  have  in  this 
one  volume  a  careful  and  fairly  accurate  summary  of  the  data  for  the  high 
school  pupils  of  an  entire  state.  Other  states  may  well  make  similar 
studies  of  their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  but  in 
other  grades  of  the  high  school  and  in  the  elementary  grades  as  well. 

One  regrets,  as  he  reads,  that  a  report  of  this  nature  should  so  confi¬ 
dently  identify  as  “intelligence”  the  scores  from  such  a  fragmentary  test. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  tests  employed  gave  scores  which  were  rough 
indications  of  certain  phases  of  intellectual  ability.  It  is  not  yet  proper, 
however,  to  speak  with  scientific  assurance  of  one  pupil  as  superior  to  or 
more  intelligent  than  another  when  the  only  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  two  did  not  make  the  same  score  on  a  group  test.  It  is  also  un¬ 
fortunate  that  fully  half  of  the  many  excellent  diagrams  illustrating  the 
scores  obtained  have  been  drawn  in  the  wrong  quadrant,  making  the  left 
end  of  the  scale  represent  high  scores.  In  spite  of  these  technical  defects, 
the  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
student  of  the  problems  of  secondary  education. 

M.  R.  Trabue. 

Universitt  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  American  Spirit  in  Education,  A  Chronicle  of  Great  Teachers. — ^Volume  33, 
Chronicles  of  America  Series. — By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  Yale  University  Press. 
1921.  309  p. 

Teachers  will  be  pleased  that  this  volume  has  been  included  in  the  hand¬ 
some  Chronicles  of  America  Series.  They  will  themselves  use  it;  and  it  will 
raise  the  hope  that  interest  in  our  educational  history  may  spread  to  the 
public  which  supports  education.  It  is  non-academic,  it  is  not  a  text¬ 
book,  it  is  not  written  in  the  idiom  of  the  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Slosson ’s 
readers  expect  good  writing  from  him  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  of  his  meaning;  nor  of  the  vigor  or  charm  of  his 
style.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  one  must  place  a  lack  of  perspective, 
which  seems  unnecessary  and  gravely  unfortunate.  One  half  of  the  book 
deals  with  higher  and  technical  education. 

A  most  readable  chapter  on  the  colonial  colleges  brings  out  well  the  early 
history  of  those  institutions.  The  origins  of  several  of  the  colleges  are 
splendidly  done  in  a  very  small  space.  Here  and  throughout  the  book 
vividness  is  obtained  by  frequent  quotation  from  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments.  The  rise,  rapid  growth,  and  democracy  of  the  state  university  are 
among  the  chief  indications  of  the  American  spirit  in  education.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  Jefferson’s  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
and  his  more  successful  endeavors  to  organize  the  University  of  Virginia 
opens  the  history  of  the  state  university.  The  story  is  continued  with  an 
account  of  the  collegiate  ambitions  of  the  new  states  rising  in  the  “Old 
Northwest.”  With  the  development  of  Michigan,  with  the  influence  of 
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the  riper  scholarship  of  Europe,  and  with  federal  aid  and  the  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  West,  the  state  university  program  made  swift  progress.  The 
beginning  of  graduate  schools  is  noted.  The  chapters  on  technical  schools 
and  on  the  Morrill  legislation  suffer  from  lack  of  contact  with  recent  studies 
in  these  fields  by  Doctor  Mann  and  Doctor  Kandel.  The  closing  chapter 
of  the  book  is  on  the  present-day  university. 

For  the  origins  of  the  college  education  of  women,  the  author  goes  back 
to  the  Revolution  and  beyond.  But  Oberlin  first  offered  standard  colle¬ 
giate  work  to  women.  The  founding  of  Vassar  and  the  sister  colleges 
is  indicated.  The  name  of  Wellesley  does  not  lead,  in  this  “Chronicle 
of  Great  Teachers”  to  any  mention  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  who  was 
both  a  great  teacher  and  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  biographies.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  “teachers”  treated  in  this  volume  are  not  Agassiz,  Silliman, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Ticknor,  or  W.  R.  Harper,  but  Franklin,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  men  who  were  not  professional  teachers. 

The  treatment  of  the  colleges  and  universities  is  full;  that  of  the  lower 
schools  correspondingly  scant.  In  the  account  of  the  colonial  schools, 
as  a  rule,  the  author  follows  a  well-trodden  path.  Middle  and  later  periods 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  touched  but  lightly.  Horace 
Mann  has  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book;  DeWitt  Clinton  has  an¬ 
other.  But  there  is  no  adequate  account  of  the  enrichment  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  the  new  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  name 
of  Pestalozzi  occurs  three  times,  those  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  each  once. 
The  normal  school  is  treated  in  two  paragraphs,  and  the  high  school  in  two 
pages.  There  is  no  mention  of  teachers  colleges  and  the  newer  training 
of  teachers.  One  can  well  see  that  considerable  achievements  of  the 
American  spirit  in  education  are  omitted. 

The  faults  are  not  all  errors  of  omission.  On  page  97  it  is  said;  “that 
Washington  cherished  the  idea  [of  a  National  University]  even  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Samuel Blodget’sEconomico.” 
And  then  follows  the  well-known  paragraph.  Now  Blodget’s  word  proves 
nothing.  We  have  Washington’s  own  testimony  to  the  man’s  unrelia¬ 
bility  and  we  know  the  same  fact  from  other  abundant  sources.  (See 
article  in  School  and  Society  for  March  11,  1916.)  There  were  no  public 
high  schools  founded  in  New  York  City  “soon  after  the  Boston  experi¬ 
ment”  (p.  115);  Robert  Owen  and  not  his  son  Robert  Dale  Owen,  founded 
New  Harmony  (p.  218);  the  “manual  labor”  movement  was  not  the 
direct  precursor  of  manual  training  (p.  219)  since  fifty  years  and  a  new 
educational  philosophy  intervened. 

However,  the  value  of  a  book  is  not  destroyed  by  a  few  misstatements; 
nor  by  a  certain  lack  of  continuity,  perhaps  unavoidable;  nor  even  by  the 
faulty  selection  and  a  lack  of  perspective,  which  allows  many  pages  to 
dramatic  or  romantic  beginnings  in  colonial  days  and  too  few  to  the  last 


fifty  years;  which  too  much  enlarges  on  higher  education  and  condenses 
too  much  the  account  of  that  universal  education  for  democracy,  which 
should  touch  every  man  most  nearly.  This  is  a  book  for  the  general 


reader,  and  he  will  greatly  enjoy  it. 


H.  G.  Good. 


Colgate  Univeesitt, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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Recent  History  of  the  United  States. — By  Pbedebic  L.  Paxson.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.  1922.  603  p. 

The  canons  of  the  “new”  history  require  a  writer  to  “talk  of  many 
things;  of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing-wax — of  cabbages — and  kings.” 
The  mere  inclusiveness  of  such  history  makes  the  task  of  composition  dif¬ 
ficult.  A  history  of  this  modern  type  portraying  recent  times  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  difficult  undertaking.  The  cabbages  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
kings;  but  to  avoid  such  error  requires  the  prophet’s  vision  when  men  and 
events  are  apprehended  near.  Perhaps  the  critic  should  be  content  to 
applaud  honest  effort  and  be  easily  satisfied;  but  the  reader  expects  in 
such  a  book,  not  only  facts,  but  a  guide  to  relative  values. 

Professor  Paxson’s  book  touches  many  phases  of  American  life — art, 
literature,  the  drama,  invention,  education,  sport,  politics,  business — in 
its  readable  narrative,  but  with  a  uniformity  of  evaluation  that  disappoints. 
He  would  be  overbold  who  should  attempt  a  nice  appraisal  of  these  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  our  civilization.  Nevertheless  it  is  excessive  modesty 
to  give  almost  equal  attention  for  example,  to  Pinafore,  The  Mikado,  and 
the  recent  constitutional  amendments. 

Slightness  of  treatment  is  another  characteristic  of  the  book.  The  con¬ 
stitution  is  all  but  non-existent;  the  southern  race  problem  fails  to  emerge; 
the  word  “scanty”  is  a  generous  term  to  apply  to  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  The  relations  of  events  too  often  seem  casual 
rather  than  causal.  The  analysis  of  laws,  measures,  situations,  is  in¬ 
variably  meager.  Of  course,  a  single  volume  for  the  history  of  a  half- 
century  necessarily  means  conciseness;  but  it  has  also  been,  clearly,  the 
writer’s  aim  to  avoid  technicalities  and  give  an  account  that  will  arouse 
the  appetite  of  the  reader  or  student  rather  than  leave  him  sated.  For 
this  purpose  the  narrative  style  was  doubtless  chosen  deliberately  in 
preference  to  the  critically  analytic. 

From  slightness  of  treatment  the  writer  frequently  slips  over  into  posi¬ 
tive  omission.  The  Platt  Amendment  is  mentioned,  out  of  its  context, 
but  nowhere  explained;  Villa  is  pursued  on  Mexican  soil  for  no  assigned 
reason;  intervention  in  Cuba  occurs  in  1906  for  no  apparent  reason;  Debs 
is  in  Federal  prison  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920  for  an  un¬ 
named  offence;  Porto  Rico  is  not  acquired  in  the  peace  with  Spain,  but  is 
mysteriously  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  soon  afterwards; 
Roosevelt  “seems  to  have  personified  his  generation,”  but  the  constructive 
features  of  his  program  of  “trust”  regulation,  the  chief  public  question 
during  his  presidency,  are  not  elucidated.  Such  omissions  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  callow  student,  but  the  next  edition  can  remedy  them. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  last  decade.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  national  effort  at  war  organization  the  author  departs  some¬ 
what  from  his  practice  of  avoiding  technical  matters,  and  makes  what  is 
prob4bly  the  chief  contribution  of  the  book  to  our  written  history. 

Thie  book  is  done  throughout  with  admirable  impartiality.  There  are 
no  betrayals  of  personal  opinions  and  the  few  judgments  recorded  repre¬ 


sent  a  consensus  of  sound  views. 


Homes  C.  Hockett. 


Omo  State  University, 
Columbus,  Omo. 
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A  Short  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 

1919.  (New  Editions). — By  Cykil  Ransome.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

1919.  511  p. 

This  book  was  intended  as  a  text-book  for  advanced  English  school  boys 
and  for  candidates  for  university  and  civil  service  examinations.  It  makes 
no  pretence  to  originality,  but  is  based  on  sound  scholarship.  There  are 
only  486  small  pages  of  reading  matter  exclusive  of  tables  and  index.  To 
secure  this  brevity,  the  author  has  almost  eliminated  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  side  of  English  history  and  so  greatly  weakened  his  book.  But  he  has 
chosen  his  material  for  political  and  constitutional  history  so  well  that  the 
book  does  not  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  not  a  thriller.  The  author  has 
cut  that  sort  of  narrative  and  stressed  the  interpretation  of  really  impor¬ 
tant  events.  He  tells  much  in  a  single  paragraph  and  yet  his  language  is 
simple  and  his  exposition  very  clear.  The  book  is  an  excellent  r6sum6 
of  English  history  and  supplemented  by  a  good  social  and  economic  history 
will  be  a  very  suitable  text  for  a  brief  college  course. 

Clarence  Perkins. 

University  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Fundamentals  of  High  School  Mathematics. — By  Harold  O.  Rugq  and  John 
R.  Clark.  World  Book  Company.  1920.  368  p. 

The  authors  have  done  a  service  to  secondary  mathematics  by  breaking 
away  from  tradition  in  working  out  a  course  in  general  mathematics  to 
take  the  place  of  ninth-grade  algebra.  In  making  a  reconstruction  of 
secondary  school  mathematics,  they  propose  to  organize  the  entire  first- 
year  course  on  the  basis  of  social  worth  and  thinking  value,  and  around  the 
central  core  of  problem  solving.  The  central  theme  is  to  he  functionality. 
The  authors  hope  that  such  a  course  will  prepare  pupils  for  the  following 
traditional  courses  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  more  ade¬ 
quately  than  the  traditional  course  in  first-year  algebra.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  requirements  of  private  colleges. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  is  the  large  number  of  illus¬ 
trative  examples  worked  out  in  full  to  exhibit  the  technique  to  be  followed 
in  solving  problems  and  exercises.  This  will  be  helpful  to  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  equation,  because  of  its  importance  in  mathematics, 
is  used  freely  throughout  the  book.  The  problems  selected  lie  within  the 
ability  of  ninth-grade  pupils.  To  make  room  for  new  material  much  of  the 
traditional  algebra  has  been  omitted,  but  the  major  part  of  the  course  is 
algebra. 

Although  the  authors  recognize  the  need  of  real  problems,  they  have 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  material.  The  geometric 
problems  selected  will  appeal  to  the  pupil  as  real,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
pupils  at  that  age  are  able  to  appreciate  the  large  amount  of  statistical 
material  dealing  with  scientific  data  of  the  study  of  education.  The 
elimuiation  of  valuable  algebraic  and  geometric  subject  matter  to  make 
room  for  such  material  is  to  be  questioned. 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  motivation  of  the  topics  presented.  The 
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pupil  is  told  repeatedly  that  he  must  study  the  new  topic  because  he  needs 
to  know  about  it.  In  the  effort  of  making  a  wordy  book,  the  pupil  is  told 
many  things  which  he  can  easily  see,  but  it  is  left  to  him  to  formulate  for 
himself  important  definitions  and  axioms  which  should  be  given  in  the  text 
in  the  best  possible  form. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  geometry  of  the  book  has  not  been  developed 
in  a  systematic  manner  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  known  in  the  course 
in  plane  geometry  which  is  to  follow  the  first-year  book.  As  it  is,  the 
geometry  contained  in  the  course  gives  an  advantage  to  the  student  over 
those  who  have  studied  only  algebra  in  the  first  year,  but  results  in  no 
saving  of  time,  as  all  of  it  is  to  be  done  over  in  the  study  of  plane  geometry. 
The  importance  of  saving  time  by  avoiding  needless  repetition  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  organizing  new  courses. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  progressive  teachers  who  wish  to  break  away 
from  the  traditional  algebra  course,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  pupils  who 
plan  to  take  but  one  year  of  high  school  mathematics. 

E.  R.  Bbeslich. 

Univeesitt  op  Chicago. 


The  Anderson  Arithmetic.  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three. — Bt  Robert  F.  An¬ 
derson.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1921. 

A  text-book  in  arithmetic  offers  its  author  few  opportunities  for  origin¬ 
ality.  We  were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  therefore,  to  find  in 
this  series  of  texts  but  little  that  is  unique.  Indeed  it  may  be  imputed  to 
their  credit  that  they  so  closely  resemble  a  number  of  other  good  texts  in 
the  subject  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 

The  organization  of  the  material  in  them  provides  for  the  work  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  elementary  school  in  Book  One.  It  is  assumed  that 
a  mastery  of  elementary  sums,  differences,  products,  and  quotients  of  both 
whole  numbers  and  fractions,  is  both  diflBcult  and  important  in  these  years; 
but  the  author  has  provided  such  an  abundance  of  well-graded  exercises, 
reviews,  and  tests  as  to  justify  his  belief  that  in  the  hands  of  a  successful 
teacher  they  will  lead  to  reasonable  skill  in  the  pupil’s  use  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes. 

Book  Two,  for  grades  five  and  six,  continues  an  emphasis  upon  the 
fundamental  operations.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  tests  in  both  speed 
and  accuracy,  thereby  making  it  relatively  easy  for  the  teacher  to  measure 
the  progress  of  an  individual  student  or  class  from  time  to  time. 

Chapters  on  percentage  and  its  familiar  applications,  and  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  various  measures  which  intelligent  people  need  to  use  in  almost 
all  walks  of  life,  are  commendable,  even  if  not  distinctive,  features  of  the 
book. 

Book  Three,  for  grades  seven  and  eight,  reviews  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions,  common  fractions  and  decimals,  and  provides  for  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  standard  of  eflSciency  that  should  be  expected  of  pupils  in 
the  grammar  grades.  Such  a  review,  through  nearly  fifty  pages,  is  made 
to  conserve  the  pupils’  interest  by  judicious  use  of  tests,  by  the  use  of 
larger  numbers  for  the  several  operations,  by  inclusion  of  a  few  of  the 
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practical  “short  cuts”  to  the  desired  results  in  the  fundamental  processes, 
and  finally  by  an  introduction  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  graphs. 

If  this  book  gives  less  attention  to  algebra  and  geometry  than  some  well- 
known  texts  written  for  junior  high  school  use,  it  does  introduce  simple 
operations  with  letters,  and  the  meaning  and  use  of  simple  equations. 
Percentage  and  its  common  applications  are  admirably  presented;  while 
the  chapters  on  banking  and  negotiable  papers,  and  on  investments,  taxes, 
and  insurance  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  student  who  reads 
them  for  information,  even  if  no  effort  were  made  to  solve  the  problems  in 
them. 

The  series  gives  evidence  throughout  that  it  has  been  prepared  by  one 
who  knows  his  subject  and  its  pedagogy.  There  is  little  matter  in  it  that 
is  either  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  There  is  little,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  it  that  is  not  there.  It  is,  perhaps,  open  to  the 
criticism  of  being  distinctly  conservative  in  Book  Three,  in  that  it  is  so 
nearly  all  arithmetic,  and  so  little  general  mathematics,  but  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  usable  series  of  texts  that  can  be  adopted  and  used  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

J.  O.  Enoleman. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

JouET,  Illinois. 


Inductive  French  Grammar. — By  William  W.  Lamb.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1921.  628  p. 

The  author  of  this  book  modestly  claims  that  it  is  a  “different  sort” 
of  French  Grammar,  while  not  assuming  that  it  is  a  better  one  than  the 
many  already  published.  But  it  is  in  many  respects  a  “better”  one  as 
well,  and  should  prove  a  serviceable  addition  to  our  present  French  gram¬ 
mar  texts.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  book,  as  indicated  in  the 
author’s  preface,  are  the  use  of  the  inductive  method;  stress  upon 
“idioms”;  an  abundance  of  drill  and  review  material;  magnification  of 
grammatical  essentials  without  undue  stress  on  minor  matters;  and  the 
use  of  italics  in  all  the  vocabularies  to  distinguish  feminine  words. 

The  book  presents  in  the  first  seventeen  pages  the  essentials  of  French 
pronunciation  from  the  phonetic  standpoint,  and,  while  giving  the  approxi¬ 
mate  English  equivalents  of  French  sounds,  rightly  warns  against  the  mis¬ 
take  of  considering  them  as  real  equivalents.  Then  follow  (pp.  18-486) 
fifty  lessons,  in  which  are  presented  inductively,  progressively  diflficult 
points  of  French  syntax,  together  with  a  series  of  five  exercises,  which  give 
ample  drill  upon  the  grammar  points  discussed  in  the  lesson.  Every  fifth 
lesson  is  a  review,  which  constitutes  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the  book. 
An  appendix  (pp.  487-542)  groups  in  succinct  form  for  reference  the  verbs 
and  various  grammatical  matters  discussed  fully  in  previous  parts  of  the 
book.  The  general  vocabularies  cover  pp.  543-624,  and  are  clearly  printed 
and,  generally,  clearly  worded,  the  French-English  vocabulary  giving  the 
pronunciation  in  the  International  Phonetic  Script.  An  index  of  some 
three  pages  closes  the  volume. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  excellently  made,  and  should  serve  well  in  a 
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secondary  school  or  in  a  beginners’  class  in  college.  The  lessons  are,  how¬ 
ever,  over-long;  there  are  too  many  “exercises,”  though,  of  course,  the 
individual  teacher  may  choose  among  them  according  to  the  needs  of  his 
class.  But  when  a  text  book  presents  to  the  pupil  lessons  covering  six  to 
eight  pages,  he  is  rather  appalled.  The  better  plan  would  seem  to  be  to 
present  the  lessons  in  three  or  four  pages  apiece.  The  number  of  the 
lessons  would  thereby  be  increased;  but  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
pupil  would  be  better,  as  he  would  feel  that  he  is  “getting  somewhere.” 
The  review  lessons  are  a  most  excellent  feature,  and,  throughout  the  book 
the  careful  presentation  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  is 
to  be  commended. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  worth  while,  and  the  comparatively 
few  errors  in  typography  and  presentation  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  a 
later  edition. 

There  is,  also,  a  “Brief  Edition”  of  the  book,  which  contains  the  first 
thirty  lessons  of  the  “Complete  Edition,”  together  with  the  appendix  and 
suitable  vocabularies  and  index.  But  the  “Complete  Edition”  is  rather 
the  one  to  be  commended  for  a  two  year  course  in  the  secondary  schools  or 
a  beginners’  course  in  college. 

D.  B.  Easter. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 

Lexington,  Virginia. 


Elementary  English,  Spoken  and  Written  (New  York  State  Edition),  Books  One 
and  Two.  — By  Lamont  F.  Hodge  and  Arthur  Lee.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Co.  1920.  Book  One,  372  p.  Book  Two,  490  p. 

Elementary  English  presents  an  organization  of  material  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  in  grades  four  to  eight.  Book  I  offers  a  series  of  lessons  for 
grades  four,  five,  and  six;  Book  II  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  The  books 
include  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition,  letter-writing,  technical 
grammar,  correct  usage,  vocabulary  building,  use  of  the  dictionary,  and 
poem  study.  The  authors  have  recognized  the  wide  range  of  the  English 
teacher’s  work  and  the  variety  of  technics  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupils. 
They  have  conscientiously  set  about  providing  a  wealth  of  material  and  an 
abundance  of  exercises  and  class  assignments.  Commendable  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  oral  English  and  correct  speech  practice  throughout  the  series. 
The  topics  suggested  for  composition  are  vital  and  interesting,  and  pro¬ 
perly  graduated  in  difficulty  as  pupils  progress  from  grade  to  grade. 

Although  the  authors  express  in  the  preface  to  both  books  a  predilection 
for  functional  grammar,  and  definitely  state  that  “If  the  grammar  taught 
in  the  elementary  school  is  to  function,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  it  to  the 
simple  forms  and  principles,”  many  technicalities  are  included  that  are  of 
interest  only  to  the  grammarian  and  are  too  diflBcult  for  the  pupils  of  the 
grades.  Such  topics  as  the  objective  complement,  the  adverbial  objective, 
compound  prepositions,  and  classification  of  adjectives,  are  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  Book  II,  and  while  diagrams  are  confined  to  a  single 
chapter  in  the  nature  of  an  appendix,  the  examples  given  involve  intricate 
analysis  of  the  most  old-fashioned  kind.  The  numerous  definitions  scat- 
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tered  through  the  text  are  couched  in  language  so  technical  that  they  would 
be  quite  meaningless  to  children,  no  matter  how  glibly  they  might  be 
recited.  One  gets  the  general  impression  that  if  the  grammar  lessons  of 
the  books  were  published  in  a  volume  by  themselves  one  would  find  there 
presented  very  much  the  same  grammatical  material  which  was  used 
twenty  years  ago  for  so-called  “  mental  discipline.” 

In  one  other  way  the  books  are  disappointing.  There  has  been  little 
attempt  to  link  up  the  teaching  exercises  with  the  socialized  procedure 
and  the  laboratory  methods  of  the  present-day  English  classroom.  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions  such  as  the  “Better  English  Club,”  the  “  Discussion 
of  Civic  Responsibilities,”  and  the  dramatizations,  there  is  little  provision 
for  pupil  planning  and  pupil  initiative.  Special  assignments  for  bright 
pupils  are  not  suggested  by  the  authors,  although  the  abundance  of  ex¬ 
ercises  presented  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  differentiation  to  adapt  the  material  to  the  needs  of  her 
class.  The  lessons  in  their  organization  rarely  suggest  any  improvement 
in  procedure  to  the  poor  teacher,  although  the  books  will  undoubtedly  offer 
a  wealth  of  useful  content  to  the  skilful  teacher. 

A.  Laura  McGregor. 


Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York 
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EDWARD  C.  ELLIOTT 

As  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Doctor  Elliott  brought  the  state  to 
the  first  place  in  school  efficiency  on  the  Ayres  Index.  After  seven  years  of 
service,  he  has  now  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Purdue  University 
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HERBERT  S.  WEET 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Doctor  Weet  was  educated  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  experience  in  Rochester.  As  superintendent  of  schools  there  he  has 
developed  the  system  of  public  education  and,  particularly,  the  junior  high  school 
plan,  into  a  model  for  the  entire  country 


HENRY  W.  HOLMES 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University.  This  new  school, 
headed  by  Doctor  Holmes,  while  established  but  two  years  ago,  bids  fair  to  become 
a  formidable  rival  to  institutions  much  longer  established 


